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A School in The Out-of-Doors 


RutH Hopson 
Classroom Teacher, East Cleveland, Ohio 


RESUMING that “‘the nature study of 
Poy school is to a large extent an indi- 

vidual responsibility of that school,” 
shall we not then take stock of our environ- 
ment and surroundings and base our nature 
study program accordingly? 

Fortunate are we that less than two city 
blocks from Rozelle School in East Cleve- 
land lies the area known as Forest Hills Es- 
tate, the former home of John D. Rockefeller. 
This area, four hundred acres in size, holds 
many interests for the student of nature. The 
physical or geographical features are varied; 
the rock formations are different enough to 
be interesting—rocks, native to the area as 
well as granite boulders, large and small, 
transported by glacial-power many years 
ago. Wild life, both plant and animal, are 
here in abundance. 

I had often taken classes to “Rockies” (as 
the children call it) during my years of teach- 
ing experience but never before had I real- 
ized the possibilities and the real wealth of 
nature of this place until the past summer 
when, as a member of Dr. Vinal’s class, these 
were pointed out in an organized way as the 
group made a survey of the estate. At the 
end of the summer’s work I was truly “sold” 
with the idea that here was an opportunity 
to use a local area as a basis of what-to-do in 
nature study. 


Why not teach nature study where things 
of nature are normally found? Why not be- 
gin with first hand observations and discov- 
eries and supplement these with second hand 
information or book knowledge rather than 
the usual reversed procedure? Too, by means 
of these excursions and observations, there 
would be the opportunity to find and then 
use the children’s interests as a guide for the 
teacher to know what to teach. The program 
of study must then, of necessity, be a flexible 
one. 

Since the interest in wild life of the out-of- 
doors is as natural to the average child as is 
the desire for food to the hungry man, there 
was no difficulty whatever in securing the 
whole-hearted sanction and approval of the 
idea by the group. 

This Four-A class was made up of children 
of average intelligence. Their nature study 
this far had been more or less in the abstract, 
except for a few fortunate ones who had had 
some vacation experiences in country places. 
Walter, lucky boy, spent his summers on his 
grandfather’s farm near Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
and knew about birds as well as wild life in 
general. He had a treasured collection of flint 
heads which his uncle had found while dig- 
ging in one of the fields on the farm. Besides 
he had other kinds of rocks in his possession, 
and you may be sure he was more than de- 
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lighted to bring these to the classroom. 

Bernard had fed the squirrels at the Co- 
lumbus State House grounds on occasions of 
visits with a cousin. He was eager to know 
more about the habits and ways of the wood 
folk. Dick knew that there were two raccoons 
at the barn at Forest Hills Estate. The 
mother had been caught on the grounds and 
the keeper said that sometimes raccoon 
tracks could be seen along the stream in the 
west valley. Other experiences were related, 
thus adding to the fire of interest smoldering 
in some perhaps, but for most part, burning 
freely. 

With this day there came a real reason 
and need for oral as well as written English. 
Conversation was involved in planning for 
the first trip which was to take place the next 
day and surely not later than the day fol- 
lowing. 

The fact that we were a group necessitated 
the need for some rules and regulations. 
Safety must be of first consideration, so two 
traffic managers were chosen to take care of 
the group at the street crossings. There was 
the question of out-of-door etiquette, but my 
own thought here was—why not let our own 
experiences and adjustments be the guides 
for this set-up? Why have enthusiasm damp- 
ened and hampered by numerous do’s and 
don’t’s, many of which would no doubt 
never materialize or be called for anyway? 
Why not be free to discover, enjoy and appre- 
ciate on our various levels of ability to do so? 

The feeling of the group was perhaps best 
expressed in Eileen’s comment, “I think we 
are lucky to have a chance to study nature at 
‘Rockies.’ If we stay with our guide, we can 
ask questions and can tell things that we al- 
ready know to each other. I’d think we’d 
want to learn all we can. I’m sure I do.” All 
this from a member of the group! Certainly 
there was no further need for moralizing. 

Our principal, being greatly interested in 
the experiment, was perfectly willing that we 
use the school time necessary for these excur- 
sions. This settled, each member of the class 
set to work to write a letter to his or her par- 
ents askingif he or she might have permission 
to go on the field trips whenever we thought 
best. Each stated a reason or reasons for 


wanting to go and asked his parents to sign 
these letters so that he might bring them 
back to class. 

These letters were informational to say 
the least, and served not only as a guide for 
me but also as a starting point from which 
I might watch the growth and development 
of the individual child as time went on. I was 
really surprised and delighted when next 
morning every letter came back signed. 
Such coédperation from the home was cer- 
tainly indicative of a good beginning. 

One diary written the day following the 
excursion ran thus: 


September 28th 

The day was a sun-shiny one. This was our 
first trip. Pat, the gatekeeper, seemed so glad 
to see us. He said we might come whenever we 
pleased. What a fine place to go to school! A 
row of horse chestnut trees grew near the en- 
trance. There were hundreds of nuts on the 
ground. We brought some back to plant. There 
were lilies in the lily pond. Why were the pads 
so shiny and dry? We could see Lake Erie from 
the top of the hill. .. . One time long ago the 
lake covered the grounds where Rozelle School 
now stands. ... 


Truly the individual reactions on this first 
trip were worthy of note. There were those 
who capered about exactly like young colts 
turned out to pasture after a long rainy sea- 
son. Some rolled over and over on the soft 
grass. The more dignified ones stood by 
wondering just what it was that possessed 
these truly “Indian” children. 

Once more on our way we soon reached 
the top of the hill. Here we were at the very 
beginning of the Allegheny Plateau—the 
very thing that they were soon to read about 
in their Geography Readers. Far to the 
north, a little more than two miles away, we 
could see the blue waters of Lake Erie, even 
to the white caps, through the several field 
glasses. The city lay before us on the lake 
plain. To the east and to the west we could 
see the wooded escarpment. As we sat to- 
gether on the grassy hilltop near where the 
Rockefeller house had once stood, I told 
them the story of the glacier and how years 
ago the lake had stood at the foot of this very 
hill on which we were sitting. There below us 
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were the two terraces, as plain as could be, 
marking the stages of recession made by the 
glacier as it melted back to the north. A 
granite boulder on the knoll below had been 
brought by the glacier. Maybe workmen had 
placed it in that particular spot and maybe 
Mr, Glacier had left it right here—who could 
say? To the east lay the valley through which 
East Stream flowed while to the west just 
over the brow of the hill lay Dugway Brook 
Valley. 

On our way home we stopped to examine 
a clump of sumac and carried along some 
leaves to compare with those of a row of ai- 
lanthus trees growing along the street, and 
incidentally, which some children had been 
told were sumac. 

The questions and responses following this 
first day’s experiences were satisfying and in 
some instances, startling. Elaine said, “‘O, I 
thought valleys were only found among 
mountains.”’ During the next few days books 
began to come in—from homes, from the 
school library and from the public library. 
Again the variety in interests was shown. 
Marvin and Allen found an old newspaper 
clipping at the public library in which they 
were greatly interested. In part it read: 
“‘When Mr. R—bought this estate, he was es- 
pecially proud of his trees and each year 
planted many new ones. ... Rattlesnakes and 
foxes lived there too... . Elm trees formed 
an archway above Euclid Avenue... .” 

The gatekeeper was always generous with 
his information. He told us that the gravel in 
the driveways had all been brought from 
Chesterland Caves. Since it consisted largely 
of quartz pebbles, we were later to learn that 
it was originally a part of the conglomerate 
or pudding stone formations found in that 
locality. It was great fun finding pieces of 
milky, rose and smoky quartz. 

And now the collecting instinct began to 
come to light. Specimens of rocks, seeds, in- 
cluding nuts of many kinds, cocoons, and 
leaves, were being brought into the classroom. 
The museum table was the result of these 
collections. This was divided into two sec- 
tions, one part of which was used for display- 
ing known collections properly labeled, while 
the other was used as the “What Is It?” 


table. Here specimens were kept until they 
could be identified. They were then labeled 
and transferred to the museum table. 

On our next trip we again went to the top 
of the hill, reviewed our bearings a bit, and 
then found our way down into Dugway 
Brook Valley. Here we noted the rock forma- 
tion in the bed of the stream. Some knew 
shale at sight. We held it in our hands, noted 
the horizontal layers, its sticky consistency 
and rubbed it back to its original state— 
clay. We were learning by seeing, hearing 
and feeling. We noted the depth of the top 
soil above the shale along the sides of the 
stream. There were many granite and sand- 
stone rocks, big and little, in the bed of the 
stream. Some had tumbled out of the glacial 
drift above the shale banks and others had 
been washed down from farther up-stream. 

New and unusual experiences were always 
waiting for us. One day, high in a tree, 
Norma spied a woodpecker at work. The 
word for silence went through the group and 
we watched. Apparently oblivious to us, Mr. 
Downy worked away pounding and ham- 
mering, stopping occasionally to throw some 
chips below. Would not such an experience 
inspire the mind of any child to want to know 
more about the woodpecker and his habits? 

On another occasion we were watching a 
white-breasted nuthatch (these were often 
seen) when Anita said, “‘My guide book says, 
‘The nuthatch always comes down the tree 
looking for insects.’ Watch him! He goes up 
and down.” A fallacy perhaps—but later we 
found that generally speaking the informa- 
tion in the guide book was correct. 

One time a covey of quails ran along the 
roadway ahead of us and then took to flight 
with the usual whirring sound. Squirrels and 
chipmunks were in evidence during the fall 
days. Later the chipmunks disappeared. 
Then came the quest for information con- 
cerning hibernating animals. 

Dugway Brook Valley, being almost in its 
natural state except perhaps for some retain- 
ing walls along the stream, was always the 
favorite haunt. Up the valley was a shale 
cliff. Here weathering was very much in evi- 
dence. Before our very eyes, one day, a mini- 
ature landslide came tumbling down and 
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added to the talus slope below. Under our 
feet on the forest floor was the rich, black 
humus which was being made by decaying 
leaves and other forms of vegetation. Here 
was soil in the process of making. In the 
stream bed we found a spot where a slight 
earthquake had turned the shale almost at 
right angles with the neighboring shale. 

The sandstone quarry held so many inter- 
ests. Part was old and was fast being re- 
claimed by vegetation. The other part was 
new, having been recently worked. Here was 
the clean stone, devoid of all vegetation, the 
next stage showing a layer of lichens so like 
splashes of paint, the next stage showing a 
little deeper growth, and thence to the mosses 
and rooted plants. How they loved these 
stories! They were seeing and experiencing. 
And how they were developing in the art 
of asking questions! They were out to know! 

One afternoon Dr. Vinal, better known to 
nature students as ‘‘Cap’n Bill,” went along 
as our guide. It was late in October and the 
witch-hazel was in bloom, the first we had 
seen. New discoveries that day were leaf min- 
ers and rollers, some cocoons, and a paper 
wasp’s nest—sufficient to keep us occupied 
with research work for several days. This 
afternoon was a treat for all and an experi- 
ence to which the children often referred. To 
quote Alan—‘“He sees and hears just about 
everything in the woods, doesn’t he?”’ pretty 
well expresses their estimate of Cap’n Bill as 
a guide. 

Each successive excursion meant added 
surprises as well as more and keener observa- 
tions. Although the identification of a plant 
or an animal means only the alphabet of 
wood lore, it serves as a beginning for further 
study and investigation. Thus it was indeed 
a joy to be able to say, “‘O here’s a piece of 
granite! There’s a nuthatch! Watch him cling 
to the tree! See how this sycamore has 
peeled! Doesn’t it look like a ghost?” 

Soon the children began to note that the 
willows and sycamores grew close to the 
water, the numerous maples and beeches far- 
ther back on the slope, while the sturdy old 
oaks grew for most part on the plateau. The 
hemlocks were evergreen while the other trees 
were deciduous. Yes, their powers of obser- 


vation were growing, as indeed was their vo- 
cabulary. 

In the classroom the work of writing sto- 
ries for the class book was going forward. 
There were illustrations to be done. A design 
or idea for the cover and chapter headings 
had to be worked out. Everybody was to 
make a contribution or contributions. Be- 
sides each person was keeping his or her own 
note book. This was strictly an individual re- 
sponsibility and served as one of the finest 
checks of individual growth. 

Leaf charts were made and labeled. Some 
leaves were just pressed or waxed. Spatter 
prints and ink prints were made. A large 
woodland poster was made, showing the 
habitat of woodfolk. Covers for the mimeo- 
graph programs were made. 

Through all of this much reading and wide 
reading was taking place. There were occa- 
sions for letter-writing. Poems were written. 
This one by Marvin— 


A TREE 


There was a tree that grew so high 

It seemed to think it touched the sky. 
Fall came. He dipped his lovely head, 
And thought it was time to go to bed. 


Another poem by Isabelle was set to music. 


SCAMPERING FEET 
Run, Squirrel, run! 
Through the pretty trees 
Run, Squirrel, run! 
Scamper with the breeze 
Soon the leaves will all be gone 
Then the snow will be here long 
Run, Squirrel, run! 
Through the pretty trees. 


Diaries were written and sometimes illus- 
trated for the individual books. We had de- 
cided earlier in the work to give an assem- 
bly program and invite the parents and per- 
haps others at the end of the semester. Mak- 
ing talks involved reading to back up obser- 
vations made and information acquired in 
the field. It also involved the making of out- 
lines, well organized. Each child tried to an- 
swer the question, ‘What big points shall I 
tell in my talk?’”’ How they did work! As 
each one was ready for his or her talk the 
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group listened, criticized, and offered helpful 
suggestions where help was needed. Invita- 
tions were sent to the parents, to Dr. Vinal 
and to the fifth and sixth grades. 

The day of the program arrived. This was 
their responsibility and how well they shoul- 
dered it. Almost every parent came. They 
were as well pleased as were the children. 

Eileen’s introduction was somewhat after 
this fashion: 

“How do you think you would like to go 
to school in an out-of-door school room? Dur- 
ing the past semester we have been making 
field trips to Forest Hills Estate to study na- 
ture. On each trip we have made new dis- 
coveries. Things of nature are always chang- 
ing. As we made new observations—trees, 
animals, rocks—we came back and set to 
work to find information about them in 
books at our library, at the public library 
and in our encyclopedias at home. Sometimes 
we asked people to answer our questions. 

We have taken and made pictures of some 
interesting places in the Estate, and Dr. 
Vinal has kindly loaned us some slides. 

This afternoon we invite you to go with us 
to ‘Rockies’ and we will try to show and tell 
you some of the things we have learned.” 

The remainder of the program ran as fol- 
lows: 


Introduction Eileen 
1. Location of Forest Hills 
Estate Fred 
2. At the top of the Hill Dick 
3. Rocks and Soil Marvin 
a. Shale formation along 
Dugway Brook Walter 
b. Sandstone Louis 
c. Soil Dorothy 
4. Trees Elaine 
a. Maples Thomas 
b. Beech Helen 
c. Hemlock LaVerne 


d. Willows and Sycamore Anita 

e. Chestnut Isabel 
5. Animal Life Beverley 

a. Robin Betsey 

b. Junco Allan 

c. Nuthatch Lawrence 

d. Quail Richard 

e. Crow Ann 

f. Blue Jay Betty 

g. Hairy Woodpecker Norma 

h. Chipmunk Bernard 

i. Squirrel Grace 

j. Raccoon Elaine 

k. Rabbit George 
6. Poems 


7. Group of Songs 


Every talk was based upon real experi- 
ences plus information from books. The chil- 
dren were indeed pleased when Dr. Vinal 
asked them to repeat their program for two 
schools from the city who were doing similar 
pieces of work in their respective localities. 


OUTCOME 

Here was an activity in which the entire 
class was interested and in which every 
member had had a share. It was an activity 
that held possibilities for further learning. 
With some the interest will probably carry 
on through their lives, perhaps as a good and 
wholesome hobby for leisure time. Their 
reading was wide, varied and purposeful. 

There was the beginning, at least, of the 
habit of scientific investigation. Habits of co- 
operation and organization, of courtesy and 
unselfishness toward each other were neces- 
sarily a very natural outcome. The children 
grew in ability to write stories and letters, 
in making organized outlines and in talking 
before a group of people. The assembly pro- 
gram summarized and organized the entire 
unit of work. It brought together the loose 
ends and the children experienced the feeling 
of satisfaction and accomplishment. 


S$ 


They who have handled the Sciences have been either Empirics or Dogmatists. The 
Empirics, like the Ant, amass only and use: the latter, like Spiders, spin webs out of them- 
selves: but the course of the Bee lies midway; she gathers materials from the flowers of the 
garden and the field; and then by her own power turns and digests them. 


Bacon: Novum Organum 





Mother Learns About Reading Readiness 


Jutta LETHELD HAHN 
Supervising Principal of the Third Division, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 





m HEN are we going to have Book 
W Time, Mrs. ,’ asked a little boy 
in the senior kindergarten one 
morning. A visiting mother, hearing the 
question, queried, “Is reading taught in the 
kindergarten now?” 
“No,” said the teacher, “reading is not 
taught as such, but the kindergarten is very 


the teacher had to offer and invited any chil- | 
dren who desired to join him in looking at it. | 


The children then settled themselves in their 
little chairs around the four book racks, 
which were brought out into the open spaces, 
and placed far enough apart so that the dif- 
ferent groups would not disturb each other. 

Each leader stood at the side of the rack 











Small children in kindergarten and first grade find it easier to handle larger picture and 
story books when using racks. 


much concerned in developing reading readi- 
ness.”’ 

“And what is that?,”’ asked the mother. 

“Do stay awhile and watch our Book 
Time. That is one means of building reading 
readiness.” 

Soon the children had gathered around the 
teacher who was ready to distribute the at- 
tractive picture books to the four children 
who had been chosen as group leaders for the 
morning. Each leader selected the picture 
book that appealed to him most among those 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of four articles on this 
subject by Julia Letheld Hahn. 


and turned the pages of the picture book one 
by one. The children in the group discussed 
each picture freely and the leaders not only 
turned the pages but sometimes asked ques- 
tions or made suggestions themselves. The 
teacher went from group to group helping to 
stimulate and guide the children’s enthusi- 
asms. ee 
After a time each group decided which pic- 
ture or which part of the story they liked 
best and selected a member of the group (not 
the leader) to be ready to tell all the children 
about it later. 

When one group finished before the rest, 
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| the children either looked through the book then discussed briefly by the children who 
| again or turned to a second one which they _ had been chosen. Each group was interested 
| had previously enjoyed. not only in its own presentation, but in the 


{ 
chil- | 
at it. | 
their | 
icks, | 
aces, | 
 dif- | 
ther. | 
rack | 





The teacher goes from group to group helping to stimulate and 
guide the childrens enthusiasm. 





Each leader selected the picture-book which appealed to him most and invited any one who 
wished to join him in looking at it. 


ae At a signal from the teacher all of the chil- books shown by the other group. Questions 
en | dren brought their chairs before another rack and comments followed each presentation. 

| which the teacher had set upon a table so all “T am glad to know what Book Time is,” 
could see. The different picture books were said the mother. “‘Marion loves it. It is really 
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a time for getting children interested in books 
and helping them enjoy them, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, such periods help get children ready 
for reading or build reading readiness. They 
not only learn to love books and to handle 
them carefully, but they learn to tell the 
story from the pictures in logical steps. A 
child’s inability to think through the steps of 
a story and to express his thoughts connect- 
edly and freely is often a hindrance to his 
learning to read.” 

“Don’t the children look at books at any 
other time than at this period?” asked the 
mother. 

“Oh, yes. Many children go to the library 
table at different times during the day and 
enjoy a book by themselves or with another 
child. We keep the material constantly re- 
freshed and challenging. We do not put on 
too many books at a time, but change them 
often. Usually the ones for our Book Time 
are not put on the library table until they 
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have been enjoyed by the different groups.” 
“T am interested. I cannot stay any longer 
this morning, but I would like to come back 
sometime soon and learn about some other 
ways of building reading readiness.” 
“Do come,” said the teacher. 


Note: (Small children in kindergarten and 
first grade find it difficult to handle the larger pic- 
ture and story books even when they use them in- 
dividually. It is almost impossible for them to 
show a book to others without looking at it either 
at an angle or upside down unless they have some 
sort of rack. The kindergarten teachers of the 
Third Division have experimented in meeting 
this need in a variety of ways. The photographs 
which accompany this article show some of these 
ways. Another teacher is working out a roof- 
shaped rack with a ledge at the bottom, such as 
that in the Children’s Room in the public library. 
These racks are to be detachable and are to be 
placed on the regular tables during Book Time 
and later removed.) The racks are so constructed 
that they are easy to manipulate. 


Announcement 


The Executive Board of the Association for Childhood Education announces a change 
in the Editorial Staff for the coming year. Miss Rowna Hansen, editor of the Journal for the 


past few years, has resigned to continue her work for a Doctorate at the University of | 


Michigan. We wish to express our hearty appreciation of her contribution in making the 
Journal an outstanding publication in the nursery-kindergarten-primary field. 
In filling Miss Hansen’s position the Board has been fortunate in securing the services of 








Miss Frances McClelland. Miss McClelland is a graduate of James Millikin University, 
A.B. degree, with a major in English; and is completing work in Child Development for a 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. She has held teaching positions in the primary 
grades and high school, has been instructional and research assistant at the Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Teachers College, and an instructor in Child Development at Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. By training and experience she is well qualified, and we be- © 
lieve that not only the Journal but the organization will be strengthened through her work | 


upon our staff. 


Miss McClelland will be a regular member of the Headquarter’s Staff of the Association | 


for Childhood Education in Washington, D.C. She will act as Associate Editor of the 


Journal and will assume editorial responsibility for other publications of the Association. © 


Miss Dorothy Willy continues as Chairman of the Board of Editors and in this capacity 
carries the responsibility of editorship. 

We shall appreciate your active participation, not only in the careful reading of the 
pages of the Journal, but also in keeping the Headquarter’s Office informed of news in the 
field and in touch with contributors of helpful material. 

EpNA DEAN BAKER, President, Association for Childhood Education 
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Emergency Nursery Schools 


HarOLD H. ANDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


OUR years ago 343 nursery schools re- 
ported to the White House Conference 

a total enrollment of some 6,500 chil- 
dren. The committee making this survey 
wrote at that time, “‘there is as yet no clear 
attitude on the question of public responsi- 
bility for the—nursery school.” 

Almost three years ago (November 12, 
1931) Dr. George D. Stoddard, then presi- 
dent-elect of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, addressing the biennial 
convention in Philadelphia said, “If we are 
serious about this matter of universal nurs- 
ery education we must be prepared to recom- 
mend an expenditure of possibly a half billion 
dollars per year on the systematic education 
of five million pre-school children. Such an 
item involves a major economic readjust- 
ment. If only we could be sure that the 
government really wanted to extend its pub- 
lic works, we might propose such a plan as 
a contribution to national economy. It 
would lead to new construction, new em- 
ployment, new careers. It could be made 
permanent and beneficial. We could give the 
plan a substantial dowry of research and 
experience with more to follow.” Not even 
the most optimistic delegates gave these 
visionary remarks a second thought. 

Less than a year ago, however, (October 
23, 1933) Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, in author- 
izing the emergency nursery school program 
declared that, “the educational and health 
programs of nursery schools can aid as noth- 
ing else in combating the physical and men- 
tal handicaps being imposed upon these 
young children in the homes of needy and 
unemployed parents.”’ 
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Last year in the space of six or eight 
months over 2,300 emergency nursery 
schools were set up under the control and 
supervision of public education officials. 
More than fifty thousand children were en- 
rolled. Thirty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia and the Virgin Islands had emer- 
gency nursery school programs. Many state 
and private institutions equipped to train 
nursery school teachers generously donated 
their staffs and equipment to offer intensive 
training programs for partially qualified 
teachers. Twenty-two states continued their 
emergency nursery school programs during 
the summer. In a memorandum of May 24, 
1934, Mr. Hopkins announced that the pro- 
gram is to continue next year. 

Many of the difficulties encountered last 
year have been eliminated. Standards have 
been raised. State supervisors have been ap- 
pointed to help communities maintain stand- 
ards. 

For the coming winter not one state is 
giving up its program. Probably two or more 
others will set up a limited number of units. 
Porto Rico conducted in July and August a 
six weeks’ training program for one hundred 
teachers assigned to their fifty emergency 
nursery schools authorized to open in Sep- 
tember. 

The National Education Association has 
included nursery education in its platform 
for the coming year. 

Nursery education is now available only 
for the very rich and the very poor. The fu- 
ture is going to show whether or not society 
cares sufficiently for the welfare of the child 
to offer the benefits of nursery education to 
all children of pre-school years. 
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NEITH E. HEADLEY 


Kindergarten Teacher and Instructor in Child Welfare, Child Development Institute, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROM earliest childhood I had been 

brought up with the idea that to be edu- 

cated one must go to school and learn 
from books. This is, I believe, an ‘“‘all Ameri- 
can” idea. The idea had become so much a 
part of me that in an attempt to become edu- 
cated and to stay educated I had gone to 
school or taught school winter and summer 
upon end. Last summer, simply in an effort 
to be able to speak the language of my trav- 
eled friends, I left summer school behind me 
and with a co-worker in the field of pre- 
school education, set off for Europe. 

As fortune willed we sailed on an English 
boat and fell in with some most agreeable 
and charming English people. Our table 
companion was a Canadian manufacturer 
who, at the time of the Peace Conference, 
had represented the Canadian capitol in 
Europe. In striving to find a subject of com- 
mon interest he told us, somewhat apolo- 
getically I thought, of his own meager school- 
ing. In an effort to put him quite at ease I 
ventured to suggest that so distinguished a 
man as our own ex-Secretary Kellogg had 
never gone farther than the fourth grade in 
a formal school. I noted a queer quirk at 
the corners of his lips but in my own “holier 
than thou” fashion let the gesture pass with- 
out giving it further consideration. 

It was not until some days later as we sat 
over tea with a group of unlettered (B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D.) English people that I inter- 
preted that smile to be one of condescension 
and perhaps even pity. For cultured English- 
men of the type of our friend, education re- 
ceived from school and books is at best only 
a second or third rate affair. For them to 
study history is to go to the particular spot 
where history was made; to study a foreign 
language is to go to a foreign country and 
live and speak the language; to study 
geography is to travel afar by land, sea and 
air; to know art is to become saturated with 
the masterpieces wherever they may be 
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found. Book and school learning, yes! But 
book and school learning only as an aid to 
education, not education itself. To one who 
had always been surrounded by groups of 
degree-seeking and degree-getting individu- 
als this idea came as most refreshing. 

As teachers, with our long summer vaca- 
tions, we are more fortunate than many of 
our professional friends in being able tocom- 
bine something of both the American and 
the English plan of education if we will. 

If you have tried the American plan re- 
cently, and I dare say you have or you 
wouldn’t be in the educational world, then 
I suggest that you give the English plan a — 
trial sometime in the near future. To give 
the English plan a fair trial I think that you 
would not want to be a member of a travel 
party, but rather you would want to find a 
friend whose professional interests were com- 
mon to yoyrs and set forth as much under 
your own power as possible. If you can 





travel in your own car, then so much the © 
better, for then no train or bus schedules © 


and timetables need intervene between you — 
and the places to which your guiding inter- | 
ests take you. . 
It was with this set-up but with no thought 
of trying an English plan of education that 
my friend and I set out for Europe in the 
summer of 1933. We sailed from Montreal. 
On the boat the subject of education, par- 
ticularly pre-school education, was frequently 
the topic of discussion between ourselves and 
our new-found English friends. Almost in-— 
variably we found ourselves on the defensive 
before the conversation was terminated. One 
couple who had six married children did not 
hesitate to compare, to the discredit of our 
American education, their American and 
English schooled grandchildren. If the be- 
havior of the English and American children 
on that boat were to be taken as proof of 
their stand, I fear that the English children 
would win out every time. In general it 
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might be said that the English, grown-ups 
and children alike, seemed to be enjoying 
life in their own separate ways while the 
American grown-ups did not pretend to 
enjoy life until the children were tucked in 
bed. There was one outstanding exception to 
the American condition, however, and that 
was the case of a five-year-old daughter 
whose presence was welcomed alike by 
grown-ups and children. We were curious 
about the mother’s theory of child care and 
training and made it a point to engage her 
in conversation. A single quotation from the 
mother will set forth her theory far better 
than I could hope to do. “In all my dealings 
with Dorothy,” she said, “I go on the theory 
that I have no right to bring up a child 
whom others will dislike.” 

We docked in Liverpool and after getting 
our international license plates, set off for 
the region of the English lakes, saying over 
and over to ourselves, “Keep to the left, 
keep to the left.” We tried to drive on the 
byways rather than the highways, not 
because of the traffic but for two quite 
different reasons. First, because part of the 
real charm of England lies in these well sur- 
faced, stone walled, hedgelined roads, and 
second, because in following these roads we 
often lost our bearings and could therefore 
have occasion to put frequent queries to 
the natives of the localities. 


Switzerland 
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In Edinburgh we inquired our way from 
a school boy, a lad of ten or eleven years. 
His dress was identical with that of his 
school mates. He wore dark blue shorts, a 
bright red blazer and a bright red jockey 
cap. His books were strapped onto his back. 
Among other things we asked him at what 
age children started to school in Scotland. 
“Oh,” he said, “they start when they like, 
but they finish when they are sixteen.” And 
then he hastened to add, “They start when — 
they like but of course all they do at first is 
to sing songs and learn a bit of poetry, you 
know.” 


THE McMILLAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


In London we sought out the McMillan 
Training School. When we thought that we 
were in the neighborhood, we inquired of its 
whereabouts from a small boy going home 
from school. (The English schools do not 
close for the summer until late in July.) 
“The McMillan School,” said the small boy, 
“never heard of it.” Upon making further 
inquiry we found that at the time of our 
first inquiry we had been directly across the 
street from it. One’s attention would never 
be attracted to it from its facade; it was 
only another brick building among the 
blocks and blocks of buildings. In the office 
we were received most cordially. We were 
taken to the end of the block and left at an 
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unlatched gate in a highboard fence. We 
lifted the latch and stepped in. There before 
us were the rows of open shelters, the cages 
for the pets, and all that one reads about in 
the McMillan book. No, not quite all, for 
we didn’t see the dump! The children, one 
hundred and thirty in the eight shelters, 
were stretched out on cots while the teachers, 
one in each shelter, were being served their 
luncheons on trays. When it was discovered 
that we could not produce our visiting per- 
mits from the London County Council our 
chances of remaining seemed very small. 
However, when the head teacher realized 
that we were really interested in the set-up, 
not simply curious about it, she let us wander 
at will about the gardens. The training 
school girls had just left for their brief sum- 
mer holiday that noon and therefore the 
school was running with very little help. At 
the far end of the garden we looked down 
thirty feet or more onto another group of 
shelters. There were one hundred children 
stretched out on cots down on this lower 
level of the school. The inside walls of all 
the shelters were lined with low cupboards 
upon which were attractive but unused 
looking toys. Above the cupboards were 
posted gay friezes and pictures. The tables 
were all folded and stacked at the ends of 
each shelter. Each shelter had its own toilet 
facilities. There was a separate building for 
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the public baths. We were sorry not to see 
the children in action for it seemed to us 
that both the play space (much being taken 
up by flowers) and the equipment would be 
scarcely adequate for so many children. 


ON THE CONTINENT 


When we crossed onto the continent we 
thought that our contacts with people would 
necessarily become more impersonal and 
cold since neither of us spoke a foreign 
language. We were surprised, however, to 
find that the people on the continent were 
more friendly to us than the English had 
been. 

Late one afternoon we started out from 
Brussels expecting to make an easy drive 
into Rotterdam. We did not stop to con- 


sider the fact that the many canals and rivers | 
of Holland with their ferry crossings would | 
hold us up, nor did it occur to us that we © 
would need Dutch money to pay for the © 
crossings. At the first canal crossing we © 
rolled our car onto the boat just as the gate © 


dropped. The boat whistled and started 


milling its way across before we were con- — 
scious of the fact that we had neither tickets | 
nor money with which to buy them. A — 
Belgian family consisting of the father, a boy © 
of university age, a girl of high school age, — 
and a chauffeur sat in a luxurious car just 
ahead of us. When they noted our predica- | 
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ment the father and the son came back to 
us. The boy spoke enough English to make 
us understand that this was but one of three 
ferry crossings between this point and Rot- 
terdam. He conferred with his father and in 
the end the chauffeur supplied us with tick- 
ets and took our Belgian money in exchange. 
The boy questioned us at some length about 
our trip and when he learned that we were 
Americans travelling alone, and that we 
could speak no foreign language yet planned 
to spend the entire summer rambling about 
the continent, he shook his head and said, 
“You mean, you two together go! Good Lord! 
You have courage!”’ 

In Belgium we were very conscious of the 
distinction between classes. The rich rode 
in high powered motors and dressed in the 
height of fashion, even the little boys wore 
white gloves, while the poor throughout the 
villages and country had only the very 
simplest of everything. The small boys from 
three to nine years of age wore pinafores 
over their trousers and blouses, and the 
girls, no matter what the rest of their cos- 
tume might be, had their necks swathed 
with scarves. 

We were surprised to find Holland so 
much like the Holland of story books. We 
were fascinated by the families living on the 
canal boats. We marveled at the fact that 
tiny children romped and played over the 
boat without accidents while mother and 
sister hung out the washing and big brother 
and father poled the boat along its way. 
As we watched the children at play we 
realized that the Dutch have a social prob- 
lem which doesn’t even concern us: wooden 
shoes make excellent weapons of both de- 
fense and offense. One group of Dutch 
children stopped their shoe fight long enough 
to let us get a picture. The oldest in the 
group, a chap of five or six, lined up his 
party and saw to it that each child in turn 
said, “Dank you” before he ran off to show 
his mother his coin. We saw dog carts and 
flower girls in abundance. 

In Germany we were beseiged constantly 
by small boys who insisted upon a coin for 
having watched our car. We learned to say, 
“Aber wir haben das Auto zugeschlossen.” 
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One small boy of eight was very much in- 
terested in our foreign car. “Sind sie von 
England?” he asked. When I said, “Nein 
wir sind von Amerika,” his eyes grew as 
round as dollars and he said in an awed voice, 
“Amerika! Ja, ja, ich weisz Amerika,— 
Roosevelt!!”” His attitude was only typical of 
that which we met all along the way. People 
could scarcely believe that we had actually 
come through Chicago without a few bullet 
wounds and as for motoring unarmed in 
America they thought that the height of 
folly. 

In Salzburg we ventured to visit a Cath- 
olic kindergarten. After pulling a tiny bell 
rope and talking through a hole not much 
larger than a key hole, we were admitted. 
The sisters were very pleasant and cordial. 
They were proud to show us their modern 
up-to-date lockers. Each locker was about 
one foot square and contained the child’s 
parquetry, lentils, patterns, scissors and 
soap. 

In Vienna we had the good fortune to 
find ourselves in the neighborhood of an 
art school. We were a bit puzzled as to 
which entrance we ought to use and so 
attempted to make inquiry about the Cizek 
(Chee-zick) rooms. No one seemed ever to 
have heard of Professor Cizek. Finally 
light came into one man’s eyes and he said, 
“Cizek” (Sheé-sjack). We found our way 
up three flights of stairs and through the 
half opened door we could see the originals 
of many of our bright colorful imported 
posters. When no one answered our knock- 
ing we ventured in and began to look about. 
The room looked like one huge laboratory. 
The children were not there—they came but 
once a week—but the half finished work 
standing about gave us the feeling of life 
and activity. We were surprised to find so 
many media of self expression. Besides the 
pictures which were being made with paint 
and crayons, there were pictures of paper- 
cuttings and cloth applique, designs and 
pictures stitched onto net, figures carved 
from soap and wood and others modeled 
from clay. A huge half-finished castle made 
from cardboard boxes and wood stood on a 
table. 
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After we had been looking about for a 
half hour or more a tall erect gentleman 
came out of the inner room. He spoke very 
little English, but we had a pleasant hour 
together. He showed us portfolio after port- 
folio of work done by the children. He seemed 
to be much interested in the accuracy with 
which we could estimate the age of the ar- 
tists. The work done by the four and five- 
year-old children was typical of that done 
in our own better kindergartens. The work 
was crude but the ideas were there in pro- 
fusion. At the end of an hour our host gave 
us a paper and said, ““Your name, my book 
I will send.” It was not until then that we 
realized we had been talking to Professor 
Cizek himself. He had been most gracious 
to us. On the fourth floor of the Art School 
we were able to buy many of the Cizek 
prints. 

Through an appointment made by our 
Vienesse hostess we visited a private kinder- 
garten in the city. The kindergarten was 
conducted in the back of a theatre and it 
opened onto a park which was used for 
evening musicals. The kindergarten teacher 
herself was away for a two weeks’ vacation; 
she had left her school in charge of her 
mother. Though our language limitations 
made conversation impossible we gathered 
many ideas through observation and demon- 
stration. The school itself seemed to be a 
combination of Froebelian and Montesorri 
ideas combined with the methods of our 
Columbia Teachers College. French and 
dancing (Dalcroze-type) as well as reading 
and some arithmetic were being taught. We 
found some delightful picture books in their 
library and hastened to a book store to pur- 
chase copies before leaving Vienna. 

All during the summer we made it a point 
to drop into bookstores, toy stores and art 
shops. In Germany, and particularly in 
Munich, we bought many unusual toys and 
books. In Brittany we picked up some choice 
posters. Our rumble seat collection of books, 
toys, costumesand postersproved mostamus- 
ing to the various customs inspectors. 

A trip by plane from Vienna to Budapest 
and return gave us a notion of the wooded 
mountains and the ribbon-like grain fields 


through which the muddy Danube twists 
and winds its way. In Budapest we inquired 
after their native son who has done so much 
to raise the standard of art in picture books 
for American children. But Petersham is an 
American name substituted for the wholly 
unpronounceable Hungarian family name, so 
our inquiries brought no returns. 

From Vienna we drove through the Dolo- 
mite Alps into Italy. All Italy seemed to be 
alive with children in the care of other chil- 
dren. In Rome we parked our car outside a 
barred court which appeared to be a neigh- 
borhood créche. Around the court were 
many apartment buildings. Children of all 
ages were playing there under the super- 
vision of girls in their teens. Venice offered 
us an excellent example of what the necessity 
of environment can teach the child. The 
children’s only playground is up and down 
the canal steps and along the cement walks 
by the canals. Children in throngs played 
there and yet there seemed to be no thought 
of danger. They seemed to be as safe as 
though the canals had been lined with high 
wire fences. 

The excessive heat and brown sandy dust 
of Italy as well as the price of benzine 
(ninety cents the Imperial gallon at one 
station) made us eager to hasten into Swit- 
zerland. 

Sometimes in the mountain fastnesses it 
seemed as though it would be impossible 
for our little car to run the maze which 
would lead us to civilization. Then just as 
we were feeling lonely and removed from 
the world we would hear the tinkle of bells 
and come suddenly upon a young goat- 
herd. We were impressed with the responsi- 
bility which was put upon young children 
in the way of caring for goats and cattle far 
up in the mountains. 

It was with no little regret that we left 
the mountains and lakes of Switzerland and 
turned west across the planes of France. The 
thought of Paris held no charm for us in 
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those hot August days so we held our western — 
course and found ourselves after three days © 


of rambling in quaint Brittany. The Cathe- 
dral Square markets of Brittany, in which 
(continued on page 28) 
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Denver Third Grades Play “Injuns” 


HELEN R. GUMLICK 
Supervisor of Kindergarten, First, Second, and Third Grades, Denver, Colorado 


HERE is no semester’s work in the 

social studies that makes a greater 

appeal than that on Indians. Children 
will often greet the 3B teacher when they 
first enter with, ““This is the room where we 
study Indians, isn’t it?” 

In the Denver course of study for social 
science the study of Indians is assigned to 
the beginning third grade. The suggested 
work on Indians is divided into such groups 
as Indians of Today, Indians of Forest and 
Stream, Indians of the Southwest, Indians 
of the Southeast. A class may study one or 
all of these groups, depending upon the 
ability of its members and upon the thor- 
oughness. of the study. Usually a teacher 
chooses a rather intensive study of one group 
and then uses this one as a means of com- 
parison for one or two other groups which 
are not studied so intensively. Most of the 
Denver teachers use the Indians of the South- 
west as the subject for intensive study be- 
cause many of the Denver children come in 
close contact with the culture of these In- 
dians. 

Almost uniformly the oral and written 
English and the general arts work derive 
their content from the social science units. 
The following paragraphs are some which 
resulted from individual reading and class 
composition: 


Pueblos 
Some Indians of the Southwest lived in 
pueblos. Pueblos are built of clay blocks. The 
Indians didn’t put doors on the sides of the 
pueblos. They had entrances on the top of each 
story. They had to use ladders to reach the 
tops. 


The Work of the Indian Women 


The Indian women did much hard work. 
Among the Pueblo Indians they built the adobe 
houses. Among the Plains Indians they took 
down and set up the tepees every time the tribe 
moved. The women always prepared the skins 
and grasses to make clothes for their families. 
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They often carried the babies when they trav- 


Other subjects also find a place in the 
units. For example, in English the third 
grade studies paragraph structure in partic- 
ular. While the study of the food of the 
Southwest Indians is going on, the para- 
graphs written will deal with such topics 





Milton School, Denver, Colorado 
This hogan is big enough for the children 


to move about in. 


as the sources, the preparation, and the pres- 
ervation of the food of these Indians. Let- 
ters written will tell of the particular phase 
of the study that the children are engaged 
in; or they may contain a request for the 
loan of some Indian cooking utensils, traps, 
or equipment to make fire, in order that 
they may be placed in the room exhibit 
that is materializing. 
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The general arts work for the same unit 
may consist of collecting, arranging, and 
mounting on a chart or map pictures repre- 
senting the foods of these Indians, or the 
making of pictures for a class or individual 
book. These pictures may be cut from 
colored paper, drawn with wax crayons, or 
painted with water color. The pictures will 
represent Indians engaged in the various 
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Individual teachers have different ways 
of initiating the work on Indians. The ap- 
proach described below is one of the most 
popular and offers many possibilities for 
coéperative planning and judging on the 
part of children and teachers. 

The teacher begins by asking the children 
what they know about Indians. She records 
the responses on the blackboard or on large 





Eagleton School, Denver, Colorado 


Some of the problems of the Indian homebuilder were much more real to the boys and girls who 
made this pueblo. 


activities related to food. Some of the art 
time is given to interpreting pictures of 
Indians. Much elementary science comes 
through the study of Indians, such as learn- 
ing how to prepare corn and make piki, 
dry fruits and berries, prepare skins, and 
start fires in the way the Indians did. The 
children learn Indian songs during the music 
period, and they play Indian games during 
the physical education period. 

The study of each group of Indians is 
organized around the problems involved in 
meeting the universal needs of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and recreation. Transportation 
and communication come in as phases meet- 
ing the other needs. 


sheets of newsprint. These statements are 
recorded just as they were given by the 
children: 


Some Indians lived in the woods. 

Their boats were made from bark. 

They caught wild animals for food. 

Their clothes were made of skins. 

Fires were made from rubbing sticks together. 
Arrowheads were made of rock. 

Indians had belts made of snake skins. 

They had peace pipes. 

Indians used bows and arrows instead of guns. 
They made traps to catch animals. 


They had to go soft so nothing would hear © 


them. 
Indian babies are called papooses. 
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The random responses include facts about 
appearance, food, clothing, shelter, recre- 
ation, transportation, and superstitions of 
the Indians, with no idea of the different 
groups. Later these contributions are as- 
sorted; and all the different facts about food 
are put together on a sheet of newsprint, 
all those on clothing are put on another sheet 
of newsprint, and so on. This gives an inven- 
tory of what the members of the class know. 
The information is usually very meager 
and contains much which the class is not 
sure is exactly right and which needs to be 
checked as the study proceeds. This outline 
is then expanded to include what must be 
found out during the study about the food, 
clothing, shelter, and recreation of the 
Indians. This led to setting up such ques- 
tions as the following, to be answered after 
making further study: 


What wild animals did Indians use for food? 

What kind of rock did they use to make arrow- 
heads? 

What tools did they have to make arrowheads? 

What furniture did Indians use? 

What games did Indian children play? 

How did Indians tell time? ; 

Why did they wear so many feathers? 

What kind of money did they have? 


The available books are examined to find 
materials on Indians. At this point it is 
discovered that there are many different 
groups of Indians, and the class and teacher 
select the group they wish to study first. 
A bibliography is compiled and placed on a 
chart. Teacher and children bring in pictures 
and articles that are typical of Indian culture 
such as bows and arrows, head pieces, Indian 
suits, and so forth. The room takes on a 
decidedly Indian atmosphere. 

Many teachers are successful in getting 
the children to work in groups. The room 
with forty children or more is divided into 
four groups of ten children each. One group 
will prepare and report on the food problems 
of the Indians of the Southwest, another on 
the shelter problems, another on the recrea- 
tion problems. Each group has a strong lead- 
er who, with the teacher, helps the members 
of his group to read and to organize what 
they are to bring to the whole class. The 
gist of the study of each group should be 
learned by all the members of the class. 

Early in the work on each unit the teacher 
and the children decide upon what is termed 
a culminating activity. This culminating 
activity is some objective representation 
showing the major phases of the problems 





Asbury School, Denver, Colorado 


A scene from an original Indian play written by third-grade pupils. 
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Bryant—W ebster School, Denver, Colorado 
A room exhibit of Indian treasures. 


studied. Typical culminating activities are 
a moving picture representing the study, 
decorative panels, a class book, individual 
books, and a dramatization portraying the 
different problems of the Indians of the 
Southwest. 

Suppose the culminating activity decided 


upon is a moving picture. There is the prob- 
lem of making a simple machine that will 
wind off the reel and of training children to 
wind and rewind it skillfully. The group 
must decide how many pictures should be 
shown for each division of the study, as 
pictures of shelter, clothing, and the like. 
The pictures must incorporate principles 
of art: portraying what they are supposed 
to portray, filling the space, observing a 
right color scheme, having correct margins. 
Legends for each picture must be thought 
out, and short explanations for each picture 
must be originated and learned by children 
who are selected to help with the picture 
when it is shown. 

Of course, when the unit is rounded out 
and the picture is completed, letters are 
sent inviting parents or children in other 
rooms (sometimes both) to come to enjoy 
the “show” with the class. In addition to 
the moving picture, the children will prob- 
ably show the visitors many things that 
they have made, such as canoes, head bands, 
costumes, tepees, and the like. Often the 
children who explain the pictures on the 
reel are costumed in suits they have made 
and decorated. Most of the materials out 
of which these things are made have been 
brought in by the children themselves, the 
school furnishing little for such work. 


Now Every Rose-Hip’s Orange 


Now every rose—hip’s orange, 
And every berry’s bright, 
And every cricket singing 
Morning, noon, and night. 


Each tree not hung in russet 

Is gold or gipsy-red, 

And since I cannot be like them, 
I’ll make a rhyme instead. 


I’ll make a rhyme of little words 
The gayest I can find, 
And when it’s done, I’ll put it in 
To decorate my mind. 


RACHEL L. Frietp in The Painted People 
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The Teacher’s Opportunity in the Present Crisis 


ADELAIDE T. ILLMAN 
Principal Illman Training School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N “Human Nature and Conduct” John 
Dewey states, ‘If the standard of morals 
in a given society is low, it is because the 

education given by the interaction of the 
individual with his social environment is de- 
fective.’ This is a challenge to the teaching 
profession. Although school is only one of the 
educational influences to which a child is sub- 
ject, it is one which is deliberately planned 
to raise the standard of living for child- 
life. And as the world renews itself through 
its youth, we as teachers must face this 
challenge and accept our share of the re- 
sponsibility for the motives and actions of 
future human conduct which is in the mak- 
ing now in our schoolrooms. 

Actually it is a comfort to feel that teach- 
ers can play their part in helping to bring 
a sick world back to health. For many of 
the “‘goods” with which we deal are needed 
by that sick world. What are they? 

Teaching is rich in such “goods” but in 
thinking them over I believe that the most 
fundamental one for discussion at present is 
the necessity for intelligent, responsible, 
happy group living. Whether we wish it or 
not, we are turning away from our old com- 
petitive individualistic way of living toward 
an era which will be increasingly interde- 
pendent. The fact that our interests and 
activities today are largely collectivistic in 
character has crept upon us unawares. It is 
our obligation as teachers to see that our 
class-rooms and other school organizations 
are expressions of that form of social democ- 
racy which we have always cherished as our 
American ideal but which our capitalistic 
society has repudiated. This means a sharp 
departure from traditional methods which 
secure formal group codperation and com- 
pliance with law through that much abused 
word “discipline” or, in contrast, from the 
false idea of freedom as a “do as you please”’ 
affair. The real purpose of discipline and of 
freedom is to build up self-control in the 
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individual through an appeal to his intelli- 
gent appreciation of the needs of the situa- 
tion and of other people, and to awaken in’ 
him a controlled emotion which will serve 
as an impulse toward social conduct. 

In a group of kindergarten children which 
I was observing not long ago I saw an excel- 
lent illustration of a social democracy in the 
making. The children were clearing up the 
room after the work period. One little boy 
had been using crayons and paper and his 
task of disposing of his work materials was, 
of course, quickly accomplished. His use of 
his spare time was quite characteristic of 
many grown-ups, for he stood complacently 
by in a way which almost audibly stated that 
he had met his obligation as an individual 
and that was all that was necessary. But 
the social spirit of the group soon rescued 
the solitary one. From several parts of the . 
room the children called to him suggesting 
better ways of using his time, such as brush- 
ing up the sand under the sand-table, feed- 
ing the fish and the other various needs 
which arose out of that particular situation 
of group living. 

It was evident that in that school-room 
there were shared activities, interests and 
responsibilities. But codperative group-liv- 
ing does not mean loss of one’s cherished 
individuality or of personal freedom. On the 
contrary, it means the development of a 
personality that is finer, richer in every way; 
a more intelligently alive person, one who 
is not only sensitive to the needs of others 
but who is keenly appreciative of the con- 
tributions which they can make to him. In- 
dividualism of a new type is sorely needed 
to safeguard democracy. Such individualism 
must limit its egoisms through acceptance 
of group responsibility, otherwise it will in- 
deed sell its soul into the bondage of slavery . 
to its own selfish nature. It must find itself 
reflected in society and society reflected in 
itself. 





A Recreational Program for Children 
from Five to Fifteen 


ELisE Hatt CAMPBELL AND DorOTHY TYLER 
The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


HE recreation planned for children is 

often to be condemned on somewhat 

the same grounds that the Puritans 
condemned bear-baiting, according to Ma- 
cauley—not that it gives pain to the chil- 
dren, but that it gives pleasure only to the 
adult who plans and leads it. Nevertheless, 
there is a genuine need for intelligently di- 
rected, child-centered programs of recrea- 
tion. For some years periodicals have been 
filled with pleas for ‘education for leisure’ 
and the species of idleness for which Steven- 
son apologized as putting the idler into touch 
with the larger life. The more liberal schools 
have for some time recognized that training 
which would enable the child to enrich his 
life in leisure hours is an essential part of his 
education, and, in spite of complaints against 
“frills” in education, an antidote against 
movie-made children and bored adults. 

For four years the Merrill-Palmer School 
has experimented with a recreational pro- 
gram for children from five to fifteen, with 
several purposes in view. It was a means of 
bringing back regularly the children who had 
attended the Merrill-Palmer nursery school, 
and so following their development through 
examination, observation, and records. It 
offered the staff and the college women who 
come each year for work in child develop- 
ment a means of gaining first-hand experi- 
ence with children older than those in the 
nursery school. It also furnished an oppor- 
tunity for parent education concerning the 
period of preadolescence. 

The children in the recreational clubs come 
to the School one afternoon a week, in four 
groups divided according to age, the young- 
est 5 and 6, the second group 7 and 8, the 
third 9 to 11, and the oldest 12 to 15. The 
youngest children come on Saturday morn- 
ing, the other groups after school for periods 
varying from 4 to 8 o’clock fort he 7-8 group, 
to 4 to 10 o’clock for the oldest. 


The clubs have their own rooms in the 
basement of one of the large houses of the 
school. Headquarters is a large room with 
some of the adaptability of the Japanese 
house. Activities go on in specialized corners 
and squares which change their character 
with the projects going forward and the age 
group at work. In one corner is a group of 
square open lockers, one for each child’s ma- 
terials and work in progress. In the wood- 
working corner there is a large workbench, 
surrounded on two sides by a wall on which 
hang a number of excellent tools, the place of 
each marked by its outline painted on the 
wall. In another corner are the tools and ma- 
terials for such arts and crafts as require 
clay, copper, paper, linoleum, and a potter’s 
wheel. Another corner is devoted to story- 
telling, music, and quiet activities. In this 
corner stand a bookcase containing the club 
library, a large case serving as a museum, 
and a piano. The children have made much 
of the furniture and furnishings in the club- 
rooms. Some of their activities overflow into 
a smaller room adjoining, where there are fa- 
cilities for cooking. There are other quarters 
for the social dancing of the oldest group, 
plays, and the preparing and serving of meals. 

The clubs also have the use of a large out- 
door play lot. The Merrill-Palmer Camp 40 
miles from Detroit, is used for the annual 
Kite Day and for week-end trips. 

The number of children is now about 100. 
The recreational staff numbers three full- 
time workers and one part-time worker, in 
addition to the college students who work 
with the staff, receiving credit in connection 
with a course in the work. Other instructors 
are occasionally called in for special projects 
in which the regular staff have no training. 

During four years of experiment the rec- 
reational staff have learned much about 
suitable recreational education for children 
of various ages. They have developed a skep- 
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tical attitude toward “armchair’’ plans for 
recreation. Though there are many books 
dealing with the projects which together 
make up the club program, they have found 
little to guide them in knowing just what ac- 
tivities are most suitable for a given age 
group of children whose endowment and op- 
portunities are better than average, or just 
what activities best fit into an integrated pro- 
gram to cover a period of years for the same 
children. A knowledge of child development, 
experience with the results of projects, and 


and desk sets from copper and jewelry from 
silver. Copper and silver are mediums diffi- 
cult enough to challenge the interest of the 
children progressively. The younger children 
mold clay with their hands. The older ones 
have made excellent pottery both by the coil 
method and on a potter’s wheel. They have 
been fortunate in being able to visit the 
famed Pewabic potteries in Detroit. 
Woodcraft is popular with children of all 
ages. The 5-year-old makes boats, aero- 
planes, or cut-out animals, using saw, scroll 





Mervill-Palmer School 


A play given by one of the recreational clubs. 


training and aptitude for the various proj- 
ects have proved to be their best guides. 

At present the program includes various 
arts and crafts, dramatics, outdoor play, 
music and dancing, parties and picnics, na- 
ture study and gardening, cooking and store- 
keeping, library and story-telling, and gov- 
ernment of the groups. The general aim is to 
offer opportunities for creative expression in 
many fields. The adult students who assist 
in the work must learn to keep “hands off,” 
to appreciate the child-conceived and child- 
created project, and to be inconspicuous in 
their leadership. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Handicrafts include pottery making, mod- 
eling from seated human figures, the making 
of decorative masks, and the designing and 
making of handwrought paper knives, bowls, 


saw, and hammer. Then bird-houses, kites, 
and stools are made. By 9 or 10 the children 
can make such large pieces as bookcases and 
camp chests. They also make musical instru- 
ments, stage properties, breadboards, jigsaw 
puzzles and desk sets. 

Linoleum blocks, woven rugs and tops for 
footstools, bead and paper work, Christmas 
cards made by the spatter method, posters, 
stuffed gingham animals, marionettes, and 
tied and dyed textiles have also been made. 

Comparatively little has been done with 
painting, though materials for drawing and 
painting and clay modeling are provided. 
Several children in each club spend much 
time sketching, with good results. All posters 
and sketches for costumes used in the play 
given by the oldest club were made by the 
members. The impulse toward graphic art, 
which appears early among the nursery 
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school children, lasts throughout the whole 
age range of the clubs and expresses itself 
with little or no stimulation if materials are 
provided. How much farther the work would 
go if more instruction were provided it is dif- 
ficult to say. However, from experience with 
other phases of the program it would appear 
that any project started with a genuine spon- 
taneous interest from the children and supple- 
mented by anableinstructor goesfarther than 
when either of these two elements is lacking. 

The amount of time spent on any of these 
activities depends upon the interest shown 
by the children. If a project proves unpopu- 
lar with an age group it is dropped as soon as 
the initial group has completed it. Sometimes 
there are revivals. The only activities found 
unsuitable for the age groups in which they 
were introduced were making stuffed animals 
in the 7-8 year club, marionettes in the 8-10 
year club, and stuffed dolls in the oldest 
group of girls. Whether this lack of interest 
is to be explained by the unsuitability of the 
project or by inadequate instruction is im- 


possible to say. 
DRAMATICS 


Each of the clubs gave some kind of a play 
during the last year. The youngest children 
act familiar fairy stories, while the words are 
spoken by an adult. They arrange the scen- 
ery and give the plays the same day they be- 
gin them. At Christmas time the youngest 
children gave a more elaborate play for their 
parents, in which some had speaking parts, 
others dancing, and others musical parts. 
The presence or opinion of the audience is of 
little moment to these children. 

The 7-8 year club is the most enthusi- 
astic about dramatics. Under the direction of 
a capable student they put on plays appro- 
priate to the season. These children will spend 
from two to four weeks practising lines, 
songs, and dances before presenting a play. 
The children themselves decide what they 
want in their play, as in the “Spring Story in 
Mother Nature’s Garden,” given this year. 


A SPRING STORY IN MOTHER 
NATURE’S GARDEN 


The Story 
I. Mother Nature comes from the land of 


the winter to the land of the spring, bringing 
the first flowers. She listens for the early 
spring sounds; then joyous that it is the’ 


springtime, she runs to tell the showers to 
come to the garden. The showers come, and 
later the spring breezes, and last of all the 
spring sunshine comes to shine on the gar- 
den. They all dance together when their 
springtime work is done. 

II. The spring bulbs begin their awaken- 
ing. We hear them talking together. Sally 
and Tommy come to the garden and there 
they are visited by the bluebirds and the 
spring bunnies. They too hear the bulbs talk- 
ing and find the first ones coming up. 

III. The bulbs have grown to buds and 
slowly they grow to flowers. Then there is 
great rejoicing in Mother Nature’s Garden. 


The Paris 


Bluebirds (2 children) 
Bunnies (2 children) 
Bulbs (2 children) 
Flowers (6 children) 


Mother Nature 
Showers (3 children) 
Breezes (3 children) 
The Sunshine 
Children (2 children) 


The 9-11 year club was not so successful. 
They started out with fairy tales and the 
Penrod stories and then decided to give a 
radio program through a microphone, but 
abandoned all interest in dramatics when the 
microphone did not work on the available 
current. However, they gave a successful 
performance of ‘‘magic.”’ 

The oldest club gave a one-act play, a 
sequel to one they had given two years be- 
fore. It was an elaborate production, pre- 
pared for some eight weeks in advance and 
given before a considerable audience. It 
proved to be an excellent project for these 
older boys and girls, who had lost interest in 
crafts when they were together and preferred 
to talk or play games. During the period of 
preparation they showed a considerable 
growth in ability to take group responsibil- 
ity. The group activity required appealed to 
the interests of this age group. The adults 
organized the work and the children de- 
signed the costumes, made most of the stage 
properties and all the stage scenery, sold 
tickets, and put on the play, rehearsing sev- 
eral times a week. The boys and girls showed 
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noticeable improvement over the younger 
ones in the quality they desired the play to 
have, and insisted that it be given well or not’, 
at all. This club also staged a species of 
charades and acts every week with enthusi- 
asm and originality. 


OvutTpoor PLay 


Especially in outdoor play, the recreational 
staff have found it necessary to plan and de- 
velop their own programs. They have found 
entirely unsatisfactory to the children the 
type of game in which the adult must be the 
central figure. Except in the early days, 
when there was little equipment and the pro- 
gram was undeveloped, they have avoided 
introducing play which called exclusively for 
adult planning and left little or nothing to 
the effort, originality, and initiative of the 
children. Attendance became noticeably more 
faithful when a child-centered program had 
been developed. Many of the games sug- 
gested in recreation manuals have failed to 
appeal to the children, who prefer to play the 
same game for months on end, in the mean- 
time perfecting their technique and strategy. 

The oldest club played touch football in 
the fall and baseball and tennis in the spring. 
In the 7-8 and 9-11 year clubs a game called 
Stealing Sticks survives all seasons, and the 
staff has yet to find one with so strong an ap- 
peal to them. It requires fast running over a 
large area, calls for teams, and can be made 
to involve a small or great amount of team 
play, as the children become capable of it. It 
is not too strenuous for children who do not 
choose to make it so. 

The 5-6 year club, who are too young for 
team games, play tag. 


Music AND DANCING 


Music and dancing are both formal and in- 
formal. The oldest boys and girls gather 
around the piano to sing before dancing in 
the evening. Social dancing developed in an 
interesting way in this group. When the old- 
est girls were 13, about two years ago, they 
asked to be taught social dancing. An at- 
tempt to do so was not very successful. The 
staff was not trained to give dancing lessons, 
few of the boys of the group wanted to dance 


and all of them were shy about asking the 
girls, and the younger members did not want 
to dance and teased those who did. However, 
a small group of enthusiasts kept the dancing 
going, until the beginning of this year, when 
they were ready for a class and an instructor. 
The club has now developed from a group of 
awkward, unwilling boys and shy girls who 
preferred to dance with other girls to one of 
good dancers who are gracious to one another 
and have confidence and poise. They enjoy 
dancing more than any other activity of the 
week, 

The younger children, under the leader- 
ship of students trained in the work, have 
given plays with musical accompaniments, 
dancing, and singing. The children from 5 to 
8 are the most enthusiastic about rhythmic 
dancing. At these ages the girls ask to dance 
in the plays. About a year later they feel ex- 
tremely self-conscious and, in our experience, 
can hardly be persuaded to dance before 
other people. These younger children have 
also made musical instruménts under stu- 
dent direction. 


PARTIES, PICNICS, AND EXCURSIONS 


Excursions are difficult to manage and are 
not undertaken often. However, there is one 
picnic a year for each of the clubs, and a Kite 
Day, held once a year at the Camp, when 
ribbons are won by the best-flying kites. 
Club members and their parents attend to- 
gether. 

At Christmas, parties varying in formality 
are given by the different clubs. Occasionally 
a play is given for the parents. Last year an 
old-fashioned dance for the oldest club gave 
these adolescent boys and girls a taste of po- 
lite and formal behavior and encouraged a 
good dea] of charm and decorum among them. 

One of the most interesting developments 
in adolescence is growth in the ability to as- 
sume adult responsibilities. This develop- 
ment was markedly noticeable in an outdoor 
dance planned and put on by the 12-15 year 
club in June. It was the first party given dur- 
ing the four years of which the adult leaders 
could honestly say that they had not been 
needed. 

Week-ends at the Camp are arranged for 
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small parties from the oldest clubs. They are 
much appreciated, both because they mean a 
change from city life and because boys and 
girls of these ages enjoy getting away from 
their parents for a time. They also provide a 
healthy type of recreation—riding, nature 
study, and a share in simple home tasks more 
often provided by the rural or small-home 
town of yesterday than by the large-city 
home of today. 

An attempt to interest the oldest club in ex- 
cursions to points of interest in the city failed 
to arouse their interest and was dropped. 
All of them were interested, however, in 
visits to an exhibit of Pueblo Indians and 
their art at a downtown store which stimu- 
lated them to further creative effort, to the 
public library, and to the Institute of Arts 
where they saw a collection of ancient pueblo 
pottery. Children working on the music and 
drama project attended a symphony concert 
for children. The oldest club have gone to a 
concert and to the theatre together—a valu- 
able social experience for these boys and 
girls, though it offers some financial difficul- 
ties. The 7-8 and 9-11 year clubs visit the 
Pewabic Pottery every year. 


NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING 


The youngest children had small flower 
gardens one year outside the clubrooms. Gar- 
dening proved to be a suitable and popular 
activity. A telescope lent to the clubs is of 
great appeal to children over 7, both at the 
clubrooms and at the Camp. So far no organ- 
ized nature study has been attempted, but it 
is regarded as a good field for experiment. 


COOKING AND STOREKEEPING 


Various plans were tried out to give the 
children the pleasure and experience of help- 
ing to prepare food. The first year they helped 
to prepare supper, but were able to do little 
more than routine jobs under the direction of 
adults. The second year they were allowed to 
prepare one dish under direction, but en- 
thusiasm for this plan waned too. Cooking 
was not popular when the weather was fine, 
and being isolated from the rest of the chil- 
dren was a hardship to the two or three who 
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were cooking. This year, when the children 


again asked to cook, the work was begun in- 


formally under the direction of two students’ 
in the smaller of the clubrooms, where there 
was a two-plate laundry stove, washtubs| 
where dishes could be washed, and boxes for 


tables. The plan has been successful and self- 
supporting, for the children in the 7-8 year 
club had the idea of selling their wares to 
other members and to counsellors and par- 
ents. The fact that the cooks were not iso- 
lated from the rest of the group but had the 
interest and admiration of club members 
who watched them at work had much to do 
with the popularity of the project. 


LIBRARY AND STORY-TELLING 


Books in the library include four series of 
a junior book club and few books on such 
special subjects as magic, pottery, kite fly- 
ing, and science. A boy from the 9-11 year 


group acts as librarian. Children up to the | 


age of 12 are eager to hear stories told. The 
plan of telling a chapter at supper from one 
of the new books not only satisfied their 
craving for stories but also kept the dining 
room quiet. A student or one of the counsel- 
lors tells bits of stories from the new books to 
the younger clubs. This plan introduces new 
books. It has been observed that the books 
are used in direct proportion to the amount 
of time the staff spends in knowing and tell- 
ing the children something about them. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the groups has had an 
interesting evolution. An adaptation of scout 
organization, introduced by a counsellor 
from England, was tried for two years with- 
out much success. The patrol system was 
found to be too artificial for the small group 
and uninteresting to the children. The fol- 
lowing year the oldest children, when asked 
what form of government they wished, said 
they wanted no formal government—they 
had enough of that in school and were bored 
by it. So the group was left loosely organized 
and the counsellor brought up whatever 
business was necessary and led the group. 
The next younger group were at first fasci- 
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nated by the idea of having officers and car- 
ried out their elections seriously, but after 
two or three meetings the situation seemed 
artificial and they no longer codperated. 
This year the staff “lay low,” waiting for the 
oldest club to take the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, which they soon did. They elected 
a president and made laws about the length 
of office, new members, etc., and discussed 
business at their meetings—a plan that 
needed no adult leadership to keep it going. 
The younger clubs are still led by the adults. 


FINANCES 


The club members pay for the materials 
they use and for their suppers, but are 
charged no fees. One healthful aspect of De- 
troit’s financial crisis was that the children 
came to realize that the materials they used 
cost money and had to be paid for. The 
school discontinued furnishing materials free 
of charge, and the parents took over this ex- 
pense. The children have some responsibility 
in accounting for their expenses. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Eventually the recreational staff plans to 
publish the results of this experiment in rec- 
reational education. The following notes, 
compiled at the time of an exhibition of the 
first four years of work, may be helpful to 
teachers in this field. 


5 AND 6 YEARS 


Paper work.—Cutting, pasting, 
books, painting, seasonal posters. 

Clay work.—Original modeling—animals, 
bowls, other objects. The coil and potter’s 
wheel methods are too difficult for children 
of these ages. The child models, paints, and 
shellacs his work in one meeting and should 
be encouraged to be free in his work. 

Wood work.—The coping saw is the chief 
tool used. The child can saw out animals 
after the outline is drawn by the adult or 
traced by the child. Filing and painting with 
oil paints are difficult at this age. The child 
can be taught the correct use of simple tools. 

Copper.—The child can draw simple de- 
signs for paper knives and complete one in 
one meeting, using few tools. 


scrap- 


Dramatics —The children choose a story 
to dramatize, rehearse for a short time, and 
put on the play the same day, the adult 
speaking’ most of the lines and the child 
dramatizing them. The children love “‘dress- 
ing up” and need plenty of costumes. At this 
age the children find it difficult to rehearse a 
play one week and give it the next. The pres- 
ence of an audience is not important. 


7 AND 8 YEARS 


Wood work.—The children prefer to make 
toys rather than useful things. They use 
tools more skillfully, paint better, and can 
file and sandpaper their work. 

Clay work.—The coil method can be 
learned but the potter’s wheel method is 
very difficult for children of these ages. They 
can make bowls, ash trays, and animals, and 
work on one piece for about two hours. After 
the work is dried they can paint and shellac 
it. Occasionally the work is good enough to 
be fired and glazed. Freedom in modeling 
should be encouraged. 

Copper.—The children use more tools and 
make their own designs. They will work for 
several meetings on one piece. They enjoy 
making knives and bookends to be used at 
home. 

Dramatics:—The children prefer original 
entertainments and will rehearse for several 
weeks. They enjoy an audience. They can 
make simple cheesecloth costumes. They 
combine fairy stories and adventure stories, 
the old with the new. 

Games.—A beginning can be made in team 
games, with a loose organization. The chil- 
dren enjoy a game called “Stealing Sticks,” 
tag games, and playground equipment. 


9 to 11 YEARS 


Wood work.—There is a great change at 
this age. The children want to make useful 
things to be used in their families—book- 
ends, magazine racks, camp chests, etc. 

Clay work.—The coil method is used and 
the child can begin to throw pieces on the 
potter’s wheel, but this method is still diffi- 
cult. Excellent pieces are made by the coil 
method and are worked on for several weeks. 
They are fired at an outside pottery. 
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Copper.—The children learn the use of 
many tools and develop a better technique. 
They make their own designs for knives, 
bookends, trays, and bowls. There is a great 
improvement in the completed work at this 
age. The children will work for many weeks 
perfecting a piece. 

Games.—The game called ‘Stealing 
Sticks,” with an elaborate organization, is 
very popular at these ages. Such games as 
Hide and Go Seek, Sardines, Red Light, and 
such mature team games as football and 
baseball are played. Much more adult guid- 
ance is needed than in the oldest group. Ten- 
nis, badminton, and other games involving 
motor skills are played. High climbing and 
high swinging are enjoyed. Original con- 
struction involving much social organization 
is common. 


12 to 15 YEARS 


Wood work.—At these ages the children 
can work independently. They make bird- 
houses, boats, and sleds, and always select 
their own projects. Self-criticism tends to 
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make those who have little talent avoid shop 
work. 

Social dancing.—By the age of 14 boys and 
girls are fond of dancing and are anxious to 
improve. They plan and do the work for 
their own parties. 

Week-ends at camp.—Such outdoor sports 
as riding are popular. There is excellent 
group morale in the work to be done. Boys 
and girls enjoy doing things together—even 
dishwashing. 

Dramatics.—Boys and girls of these ages 
prefer a good play and want several weeks 
for rehearsal. They take some responsibility 
for designing costumes and scenery, planning 
finances, etc. They are critical of their acting 


and eager to put on a good performance. 


They want the approval of their audience. 
Games and sports.—Elaborate team games 
are popular. Arguments in baseball are set- 
tled without the help of an adult. There is 
team loyalty. Tennis is enjoyed. Technique 
is greatly improved. Hiding games are still 
enjoyed, as are such parlor games as Dumb 
Crambo, Up Jenkins, and charades. 


Ss 


(continued from page 16) 


everything from lace curtains and Quimper 
china to wooden shoes and live weight pork 
and veal is sold, were most fascinating. Busy 
buxom wives in their tight bodices, full 
skirts, stiff white epaulettes and starched 
lace caps bustled about within the square 
while their husbands in short blue smocks, 
wooden shoes and flat black beaver hats 
with silver buckles and streamers passed 
the time of day with their neighbors. The 
little girls who were miniatures of their 
mothers in dress and action were intriguing. 
Here in Brittany we felt that we had come 
upon a bit of the old, old World. 

To go to France and not to go to Paris 
would be rank heresy! So leaving quaint 
Brittany we crossed rugged Normandy and 
then dropped down into Paris. After a few 
busy days we drove north to Le Havre 
where we boarded an American ship and saw 
our car swung neatly and deftly from the 
dock into the hold. Our car had served us 
well, not even one flat tire the whole summer 


through, and no engine trouble at all. 

I am afraid I am leaving you with the idea 
that we saw little else besides schools, 
children, books, toys, pictures and country 
in our travels. This I should dislike to do 
for as we wandered at will over Scotland, 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and France 
we made it a point to see our full share of 
cathedrals, art galleries, museums, castles, 
ancient ruins and imposing monuments of 
both the past and the present. 

It is only after a year’s perspective on the 
multiple opportunities which casual travel 
has to offer for both professional observation 
and breadth of cultural experience that I 
venture to set down our experiences of the 
summer of 1933. Books, and with what 
avidity one plunges or longs to plunge into 
books after traveling, books and school 
learning, yes! But books and school learning 
only as a part of education, not education 
itself. 
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The Kindergarten Pays 


R. STEWART MACDOUGALL 
Director of Teacher Training, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


HERE are many men and women who 

have at their daily and hourly dis- 

posal valuable traits which fill great 
and constant needs and desires, yet few 
could tell just what exchanges in life made 
possible possessions of such great value. Not 
often do men and women pause to attribute 
a certain personal or social trait they have 
to some past investment in training. They 
rarely account for such values that are now 
helping them in everything they do, yielding 
big returns for small investments long ago. 
Occasionally we find a man looking back 
over the years and hear him saying quite 
definitely that some incident or contact, 
valued at little then, is now the basis for his 
whole career or some phase of it. 

When a man or woman is unsuccessful 
with business or professional associates; 
when people cannot sense relationships that 
should not exist in their work; when their 
philosophy and conduct are contradictory; 
when self-consciousness overwhelms them in 
situations where poise and control should 
function; and when we go through the lengthy 
category of personal traits and reactions, 
there are maladjustments that on a close 
check-up could undoubtedly be traced to 
faulty early training, perhaps negative and 
lacking in life situations such as fully char- 
acterize the present day kindergarten. Often 
traits that are developed very early are later 
in life the determiners in hourly decisions 
and conduct. 

It is not infrequent that men and women 
in ordinary occupations, the professions, and 
business pursuits, visit the kindergarten and 
are heard to say that dealing with the public; 
with associates; maintaining harmony, order, 
balance, and moderation in everyday pro- 
cedures; avoiding poorly founded prejudices; 
passing good judgments; promoting leader- 
ship and codperation; and functioning in any 
other social or economic positions would 
have been easier if their earliest education 
had provided for the most fundamental 


attitudes and reactions of life. It pays to 
preserve these valuable attitudes in their 
beginnings. 

Cultivate in men the right attitude toward 
work and then analyze their execution of 
responsibilities from any angle and they 
will be found functioning quite acceptably. 
The right work attitude is fundamental to 
every successful accomplishment and there 
is no place in the whole elementary and 
secondary curriculum where there is evolved 
a definite technique for the development of 
right work attitudes. A kindergarten day is 
difficult to observe and evaluate because it is 
crowded with experiences unnumbered. The 
casua! unthinking observer of the various 
kinds of work in regular procedure misses 
the great depth of purpose in the kinder- 
garten. He is heard to say, “the children 
are learning to play’; “they just play’; and 
other similar remarks. Even in professional 
bulletins we find the phraseology, “work that 
is play.” It might well be “play that is 
work” for in the broad sense of the term it 
is a development of work attitude. It is un- 
fortunate that patrons and school officials 
make estimates far short of the real values 
of the kindergarten. 


TRUE MEANING OF PLAY 


Children do not need to “learn to play.” 
They play as inevitably as they talk, regard- 
less of their language development. They do 
need to learn to work and live together. It 
may be harmless to use the work play since 
it is so definitely a part of the vocabulary of 
the layman critic, but any careful analysis 
of a “play” situation or procedure in the 
kindergarten would indicate a much broader 
purpose in “play” than they observe. Though 
limited in experience, lacking in physical 
strength, using only the grosser muscles in 
the lower development of codérdinations, 
using only large crayons and blocks to make 
roads, bridges, buildings, conveyances, and 
the many other things of their own struc- 
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ture, how impatient with us they might be 
if they heard us talk about their “play” and 
knew our definition of the word. When they 
build a locomotive, they work and up to 
the height of their limitations it is all that 
work implies in adulthood. When their adult 
admirers say it looks surprisingly like a loco- 
motive, they are wrong. It is a locomotive 
and the children worked to construct it. It 
matters not just how it looks. If they had 
the sudden power to interpret “work” and 
“play” I wonder what they would say about 
some adult friend who ruined his lawn 
through thinking he could construct a 
beautiful rock garden. It is a rock-garden, 
however. After his excursion to an edifice of 
worship, a boy returns to enrich a full life 
situation by building a pipe organ, and it is 
a pipe organ. Call it what a casual observer 
may, it is the result of work and real effort 
at design and function. It serves his purpose 
and when completed it is his expression of a 
great experience. He does as well as men who 
have been trying over a quarter of a century 
to build an automobile of acceptable design 
and function. We should admire his con- 
struction and find it complete in function 
and purpose. In none of the attempts within 
his meagre range of expression can he under- 
stand our crude language of laughter at the 
ill-proportions of his structures. In his 
buildings, rhythms, songs, stories or con- 
versation, his attempts may be crude; but 
the finest of all things in his training are 
above the grosser forms of his expression. 
Beneath, his immature and cruder concepts 
are shaping many of the characteristics of 
his adulthood. How much it would be worth 
to society right now if all individuals had 
had and retained the right: work attitude. 
Kindergarten children meet the obstacles of 
their day in more nearly natural conditions 
than do children elsewhere in the grades. 
They surmount them in social situations. 
While’ we all believe in enjoyment for its 
intrinsic value, who can say that kinder- 
garten children “‘just play”? 


READING AND NUMBER CONCEPTS 


In her article, “The Kindergarten and 
Reading Reversals,’’ November, 1932, Cu1Lp- 
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HOOD EpucaTION, Lorene Teegarden of 
Washington, D.C. indicates distinct ad- 
vantages in reading among children who 
have attended kindergarten. Upon what 
seems to be reliable study, Miss Teegarden 
says that of the marginal 10% who failed in 
grade one, the non-kindergarten pupils 
failed soonest (in the first semester) while 
nearly all failures of the kindergarten group 
got well into the second semester. If the 
work does that much for those certain to fail 
one may judge its value to the groups above 
the failure level. It is also indicated that 
70% of kindergarten trained children were 
reading satisfactorily at the end of the year 
and that only 56% of the non-kindergarten 
children read as well. This was in a middle 
class district. Other districts showed ad- 
vantages quite as marked. Such advantages 
reduce retardation and lower costs in terms 
of salaried time and material. Quoting fur- 
ther, Miss Teegarden says, ‘“The process of 
learning to read requires close attention to 
differences in form, position, and sequence of 
symbols and the building up of habits of 
response which differ according to variation 
in the forms, position, sequence, and com- 
bination of symbols. The kindergarten gives 
continuous stimulation to observation and 
appropriate reaction or activity. It offers 
children the opportunity for manipulation of 
size, form, and color and encourages children 
to see similarities and contrasts and to form 
judgments.” In such ways as Miss Teegarden 
indicates there is a definite and most funda- 
mental preparation for beginning reading. 
Similar instances are found in other types 
of kindergarten work where the most highly 
developed technique in the whole school 
system has its finely conceived method of 
preparation for English, reading, spelling, 
and literature. There are constant opportu- 
nities for the appreciation of good books. 
Pupils are told and read the best of appropri- 
ate literature in prose and poetry. Many 
experiences lead to the more formal subjects 
based upon reading. The beginnings of read- 
ing are the recognition of signs, objects, pic- 
tures, and the use of gestures. Children 
gradually become able to tell the meaning 
of what they see, and dramatization helps 
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their expression and fuller understanding. 

Number situations occur quite easily. 
Groups of things are observed and number 
concepts begin to form. Children notice the 
number in their group. “Next three” and 
many such expressions further develop the 
concept. There are occasions for counting 
and situations involving the first funda- 
mental notions of combinations. Division of 
articles among children getting “twice as 
many,” and numerous other such situations 
form the introduction to number. 


HEALTH AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


For the improvement and preservation of 
health there are numerous opportunities for 
the development of habits and cleanliness, 
the protection of health of others, some 
knowledge of the proper food and pride in 
eating the best kinds of foods. Play materials 
of the kindergarten are designed in color, 
size, shape, and weight to be effective in 
promoting health. There are how-to-keep- 
well exercises and carrying and using large 
blocks which in addition to the development 
of codérdinations, exercise the arms, shoul- 
ders, back, and legs. Playing giant stretches 
all the muscles. There is a definite program of 
physical training involving happiness, relax- 
ation, and wholesome play, and abundant 
physical exercise accompanied by social in- 
fluences. There is always a general trend to- 
ward better health, so much so that it is often 
mentioned by parents. 

A large number of adolescent and later 
disturbances originate in childhood fears, 
suppressions, and maladjustments. By free, 
informal, and sympathetic attention to 
emotional needs, many attitudes that would 
become chronic can be arrested and sup- 
planted by a skilled kindergartner. She 
skillfully brings about teamwork and un- 
selfishness. Emotions that are “high strung” 
or dormant are controlled and developed. 
Speech defects are not only diagnosed by a 
special and highly technical method but 
treated and followed by systematic exercises 
that often produce clear enunciation en- 
tirely free from social embarrassment. Joy 
without excitement, confidence without con- 
ceit,’self-reliance without arrogant independ- 


ence are three of many phases of mental 
hygiene that are developed in the kinder- 
garten. 

Music 


Probably nowhere in the curriculum is 
music more important than it is in the 
kindergarten. It is one of the new experiences 
that develop appreciation for the finer things 
of life and the power and desire to listen well 
and attentively. Many children encounter 
their first real and lasting desire for mu- 
sic in the kindergarten. They hear their 
teacher’s low, sweet, and expressive voice. 
They learn to listen to such voices and to 
compare them with those that are loud, 
coarse, harsh, and unmusical. They do the 
same in well directed presentations from the 
piano, victrola, and radio. Children match 
tones, listening to theirs to see if they are 
sweet and musical, light and soft. Not only 
do they find beauty in music but also in art, 
in literature, and in nature. Such discoveries 
of beauty suggest very early, better uses of 
leisure time. Parents often say that there is 
an improvement in methods of occupying 
time when children are alone. We need 
merely mention here the great influence an 
appreciation of beautiful things has upon 
character, and music plays its major rdle. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Great emphasis is now being placed upon 
character education. Subject matter con- 
tent, curricular studies, and articles in cur- 
rent educational literature are everywhere 
dealing with character education. The 
kindergarten always has definite provisions 
for character training. 

Mothers to whose opinions we shall shortly 
turn have seen their own boys and girls who 
shrank from every social contact, who were 
self-centered, aesthetically blind and mor- 
bid, turn in the kindergarten and later at 
home and elsewhere to better behavior, as- 
sured and certain with sufficient reservation, 
and happy and delighted with sufficient but 
not awkward modesty. Where shall we find 
other teachers skillful enough to lay these 
fundamental virtues so deeply and so se- 
curely? It pays to have a kindergartner 
listed among the teachers of every child. 
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In the development of civic virtues a 
kindergarten child has all of his interests 
widened. Added to his parties at home and 
at the homes of his friends, there is an oc- 
casional party at the kindergarten where the 
situation more nearly resembles a banquet 
of honor. In his many contacts with life at 
large about him, he knows the road builders, 
the fireman, the postman, the baker, the 
garage man, the grocer and learns many 
things from his associations with them and 
conversations about them. Analyze good 
kindergarten procedure and many indi- 
viduals will be found working for others. 
This spirit of fairness, justice, and good will, 
having its beginnings at the kindergarten 
age is more fundamental to American demo- 
cratic government than many of the civic 
lessons of the upper grades. It pays to give 
this training when it is effective and when 
it is part of living rather than later when 
many times it is merely a cloak worn when 
honorably convenient. These practical il- 
lustrations show that the kindergarten is 
not a luxury; that it is not incorporated in 
the system because a few children can profit 
by it. It is needed by every child, wealthy 
or poor. Its teachings are necessary for effi- 
cient lives. It is a most economic phase of 
public education. Placing a child in happy 
relationship with others as indicated, making 
him self-reliant and social, must be done 
early. 

It is through such training experiences in 
health, nature, music, character, literature, 
work attitudes, and civics, that we discover 
children who speak improperly and that we 
find children who know best when and how 
to disobey their mothers. It is in the kinder- 
garten through the above fields of training 
that substitute habits are found and most 
easily made effectively permanent. It is 
through higher standards and appreciations, 
inspirations for respect and admiration, 
beautiful expression through nature, story, 
and art, with emphasis everywhere on 
the aesthetic that the child gradually and 
unconsciously finds happy substitutes for 
crude and unkind reactions. He practices 
preventatives for later social abnormalities, 
and he makes positive and lasting contribu- 


tions to himself and his future associates, 

What education pays higher dividends? 
There are sometimes arguments against 

the informality of the kindergarten, but they 


have been met by a discussion of the out- 
comes of kindergarten work. There are pos- 


sible arguments to indicate, more strongly 
than this article has done, that a child 
should be happy for the present and not for 
his future. Such a premise is insecure, for 
one has only to see the happiness in every 
kindergarten procedure that has the future 
in view. Perhaps our greatest delights are in- 
trinsic to the hour of their occurrence and 
may be so because of a relation to the future. 
Why should kindergarten children not be 
happy in their preparation for the most vital 
situations in life, under authority, in leader- 
ship, and in social fitness? 


THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


Nowhere in the public school system is 
such psychologically correct procedure found. 
Few teachers are ever skillful enough to be- 
come kindergartners of the highest type. 
The teaching of high school work is a much 
simpler process and much more widely 
understood. Few school officials and fewer 
teachers observe and respect the need for 
highly specialized training for the type of 
work presented in this article. The writer 
has often sent students of secondary educa- 
tion to the kindergarten to detect principles 
of learning and teaching. They found much 
in common with theirs but they unex- 
pectedly found those of the kindergarten so 
nakedly fundamental in simplicity, yet so 
dificult and complex as a teaching pro- 
cedure and so unique in specific application, 
that the deepest purpose is usually alto- 
gether missed by the casual observer. The 
most exceptional of all excellent teachers is 
the skilled kindergartner. She is highly 
qualified by personal fitness and love for the 
work but not fully qualified without cul- 
tural training in a specializing college with 
teaching experience as an additional requi- 
site. The technique is too difficult to be 
mastered without special study and practice. 
It is a highly differentiated training. 
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VALUES 


If the basic principle of the kindergarten 
is that every child’s reaction should be an 
intelligent and effective contribution to his 
group and to that extent become actualities 
in adult life, such training in our present 
needs is low in cost at any price being paid 
for it, because it adds so much to the per- 
sonnel of our social and economic groups. 

It is unfortunate that so many school 
people of wide experience and many contacts 
miss the true purpose of the kindergarten as 
it has been indicated here and in many other 
publications. The far reaching outcomes are 
what school men walk through the kinder- 
garten and often fail to see. To be merely 
captivated by the children and the interest- 
ing things they are doing; to be amused; to 
laugh; to compliment the kindergartner on 
what a fine group she has; failing to see in 
fifty places at the moment something to 
think carefully about and to find its real 
value, is about the weight of the average 
visit to the kindergarten. 

Whatever the number of school people 
who have a vague understanding of the 
kindergarten, it is safe to say that more 
kindergartens would be established over 
night if all they are worth could be known. 
It pays to give pupils of all public schools 
those things most needed by all people. 
There are wastes in courses, materials, equip- 
ment, retardation, and instruction, wastes 
that yield little or nothing of value, that 
could be diverted to the most valuable train- 
ing in the curriculum, to many of the most 
fundamental reactions and habits essential 
to our social and economic structure, a well 
equipped kindergarten and a skilled, cul- 
tured, college-trained kindergartner. 

As the reader notices the following re- 
marks made by parents, he is asked to relate 
them to the treatment of the work of the 
kindergarten as it has already been given. 
This will help you to see relationships that 
have been covered quite fully elsewhere. 
Mothers who have evidently given this mat- 
ter some thought say that the memory of 
related incidents such as are found in stories 
is improved. Several indicate resourceful- 
ness, better obedience, less stubbornness, 


more patience, and broader understanding. 
Growth and breadth of interests versus 
never-ending irrelevant questions is another 
gain noted by mothers. 

Perhaps to have the child less and less 
afraid in the presence of others as some 
parents say, “more sociable”; to have “‘lost 
self-consciousness”; to have “adapted him- 
self to other children”; to “play happily 
with other children’; to be “more inclined 
to conversation’’; “‘to be more polite”; and 
“to say courteous things easily and ap- 
propriately” are indications that the most 
evident forms of very fundamental changes 
are taking place, the full import of which 
can scarcely be’)evaluated through the 
casual remark of a parent. 

Other mothers, because certain tendencies 
may have been permanently overcome, in- 
dicate ‘‘self-assertion and decision.” That, 
closely associated with “more highly de- 
veloped imaginative powers,” opens ways 
and means for more rapid progress im- 
mediately after leaving the kindergarten 
period of learning. 

A general increase in vocabulary for use 
in work and in conversation is a marked im- 
provement listed by parents. This is closely 
coérdinated with a “more ready under- 
standing.”’ Good listening is a type of kinder- 
garten teaching that certainly promotes 
better understanding and the beginnings of 
logical and consecutive thought. It is well 
that parents refer to this distinct and valu- 
able advancement. They also report “im- 
provement in English.” Several say in this 
connection that children “learn to tell 
stories well.’’ “Alertness” is referred to often 
as compared to what has been overcome 
in indifference. 

A desirable type of independence indicat- 
ing the development of self-reliance is a 
social attitude difficult to develop but often 
mentioned by parents. With similar mean- 
ing, some say the child is ‘‘much more anx- 
ious to help himself,” and that he insists 
upon “bathing and dressing himself.” These 
remarks show a definite development in 
confidence and assurance that many a child 
of non-kindergarten training does not soon 
acquire. He may by chance meet the op- 
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portunity somewhere in the grades, perhaps 
never, certainly never in the same way. 

The development of humor, happiness, 
and optimism noticed by parents of children 
who have morbid mental states are evidences 
of some of the most pleasing and advanta- 
geous changes that the kindergarten brings 
about. Probably the few instances noticed in 
these respects even though there is a certain 
social permanence about them are not nearly 
so important as the permanence of good at- 
titudes which fasten themselves upon chil- 
dren in these early years. 

It is insufficient to indicate any such 
fundamental values without assuring the 
reader of the acquisition of the tools for 
the more formal step in education toward 
which all kindergarten children are rapidly 
advancing. Children do not need the tools 
of primary education in the kindergarten 
as much as they need the experiences already 
discussed, experiences that will give them 
basic information, a background that will 
stimulate interest in subject matter, that 
will help them to organize the elements of 
situations, and provide preliminary material 
for the primary arts. 

There are several studies yielding firmly 
established evidence that kindergarten 
trained children make better progress through 
the grades than non-kindergarten children 
do. William Thomas Root, Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the University 
of Pittsburg, presents data showing that 
knowledge of subjects was greater among 
kindergarten trained pupils than it was 
among those who never attended kinder- 
garten. An efficiency expert of Kansas City 
studied 3000 children, 1500 kindergarten- 
trained and 1500 non-kindergarten-trained. 
He found the kindergarten-trained children 
an average of three months ahead of the 
others. There were fewer failures in grade 
work and considerable acceleration among 
the 1500 children who had attended the 
kindergarten. 

This problem of whether the kindergarten 
is beneficial or not and whether it pays or 
not has long since been settled. To the 
Kansas City study might be added the re- 
port given by W. J. Peters (Journal of 
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Educational Research, February, 1933). He 
traced the progress of 187 kindergarten 
children and 187 non-kindergarten children 
through the first five grades. He worked ona 
basis of 935 years of instruction per group 
and found no failures in the kindergarten 
group. The kindergarten group finished the 
fifth grade 3.4 months younger than the 
non-kindergarten group. That gain for the 
whole kindergarten group means 53 years 
of instruction saved. Convert that to savings 
in dollars and cents. By such acceleration 
there was a saving of $6400 a year over five 
grades by a per capita gain of 3.4 months, 
That much saved a year on the investment 
of a kindergartner’s salary for the number of 
children she would enroll is a highly profit- 
able phase of public school work. 

In Terre Haute, Indiana, the Board of 
Education passed a resolution requiring 
every six-year-old child entering the public 
schools to spend at least one semester in the 
kindergarten. Superintendent George C. 
Carroll says with reference to this resolution, 
“This regulation will do much in the years to 
come to enrich the lives of little children 
who might otherwise have been denied the 
privilege of this type of training.” Miss 
Carolyn Barbour, at the time President of 
the International Kindergarten Union, (now 
The Association for Childhood Education), 
also said of the Terre Haute action that it 
“was a most significant step toward the 
realization of a richer and fuller opportunity 
for all, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity.” 

Everything in this general account of 
kindergarten education denotes not an ex- 
pensive training, but one not surpassed by 
any other in value. The great number of 
characteristics of life worthy of permanence 
have been attributed to their rightful place, 
in the kindergarten. It remains to be said 
that every child needs a kindergarten and 
every kindergarten needs a skillful, cultured, 
college-trained kindergartner. It may re- 
main to be said again after so many con- 
clusive assertions that the kindergarten is 
not a luxury, not a costly phase of educa- 
tion but one that pays in values of inestim- 
able worth. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ANOTHER YEAR 


Another school year opens and another year be- 
gins for the A.C.E. Is your plan of work ready? 

A thoughtful study of the resolutions adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Association in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May, 1934, will suggest goals and 
lines of endeavor for both contributing and 
branch members. Convert these words of resolu- 
tion into constructive action. 

I. The Association for Childhood Education 
shall, through all of its branches consider 
most thoroughly the problem of closer inte- 
gration between the kindergarten and the pri- 
mary grades, to the end that the kindergar- 
ten will be recognized as an integral part of 
elementary education. 

II. The Association for Childhood Education, 
realizing the need for a new type of teacher- 
training which will enable the teacher to 
meet the needs of children and parents in a 
changing social order, urges the careful con- 
sideration of this problem. 

III. The Association for Childhood Education 
asks that its members give critical thought 
and evaluation to all proposed child labor 
bills. 


Wuo ATTENDED A.C.E. CONVENTION 


Registration cards from the 1934 A.C.E. con- 
vention held in Nashville reveal these facts: 

Twenty-nine states, the District of Columbia 
and three foreign countries were represented. Illi- 
nois with 53 representatives had the largest group 
coming from outside the convention state. 
Georgia and Alabama, with 34 representatives 
each, tied for the second place. 

Those registering classified themselves within 
the profession as follows: 


Classroom teachers 723 
Supervisors 77 
Principals 34 
Superintendents 5 
Training Teachers 101 
Students 81 
Miscellaneous 111 

Total 1,152 

































New A.C.E. COMMITTEE 


Several new committees have been appointed 
by the Executive Board and have definite prob- 
lems assigned to them. One of the first to begin 
work is the Committee on Equipment and Sup- 
plies. Members of the Committee have been 
checking lists, studying classifications, interview- 
ing publishers and manufacturers and testing ma- 
terials. Test centers have been established in 
Teachers College, New York; Baltimore Public 
School; National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois; Denver Public Schools and the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

The Chairman, Frances Berry, 506 Harwood 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., requests that you send 
her names of manufacturers that should appear in 
the Bulletin, descriptions of new materials that 
should be tested and the names of individuals 
that have developed useful home-made equip- 
ment. 


New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Last year thirty-two new groups affiliated with 
the national A.C.E. Two of these were State As- 
sociations and thirty were city, county or student 
branches. This would seem to demonstrate the 
fact that teachers are becoming increasingly eager 
to ally themselves with some organization that 
represents their own special field of work and that 
will provide the professional stimulus that is so 
necessary to successful teaching. 

If in your community there is no branch of the 
A.C.E., perhaps you would be interested in know- 
ing something of the various activities of A.C.E. 
branches throughout the country. Headquarters, 
upon your request, will be glad to send you copies 
of the A.C.E. Branch Manual and the latest copy 
of the A.C.E. BRANCH EXCHANGE, a quar- 
terly publication sent to officers of Branches, 


BRANCH PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 


We have at Headquarters two collections of 
Branch programs and of Branch constitutions. 
Officers of Branches wishing to borrow any of 
these collections may do so by sending a request 
to Headquarters. 
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If your program for the coming year has not 
been planned, write for one of these collections 
now. Keep it for two weeks and discover some of 
the interesting things other Branches have been 
doing. 

A.C.E. Vistrors 
The summer months brought many visitors to 


NEWS FROM 


AMERICAN EpucATION WEEK 


The theme of the fourteenth annual American 
Education Week, November 5-11, 1934, is ““Edu- 
cating for Tomorrow.” The program for this week 
is, as usual, sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education, the American Legion and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Last year, in one city alone, more than half a 
million adults were in attendance at school meet- 
ings during American Education Week. It is ex- 
pected that more than 15,000,000 people will par- 
ticipate in the observance of this special week this 
year. 

A special Kindergarten-Primary Packet, con- 
taining suggestions for the observance of this week 
has been prepared by the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D.C. Price $.50. 

Send for your packet now, then with children, 
teachers and parents plan to observe American 
Education Week fittingly and effectively. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE CHILD 


The League of Nations believes that the effects 
of the depression upon child welfare should be of 
international concern. 

The reports from many countries given before 
the League’s Committee on Child Welfare agreed 
that children should be protected from the effects 
of distressing economic conditions in their homes. 

The Committee recommends that in the homes 
of the unemployed: 

a. The unity of the family and the home should be 
safeguarded. 

b. Necessary material care should be provided for 
children. 

c. Relief from the depressing atmosphere resulting 
from privation should be provided. 

d. Methods adopted for giving relief should 
strengthen, not undermine, the child’s self respect. 


VALUE OF KINDERGARTENS STRESSED 


During the 1934 meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association the importance of early child- 
hood education was stressed by several speakers 
on the general program. Newton D. Baker spoke 
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A.C.E. Headquarters. Looking through the guest 
book we discover that these visitors came from 
thirty-one different states. These opportunitig 
for contacts with individuals, representing the 
field of early childhood education in many dif. 
ferent communities, is not only stimulating but 
brings us much practical help. 


THE FIELD 


of the kindergarten as one of the chief safeguards 
of democracy, saying, ‘“The place where our great 
creed is to be sheltered and developed is in the 
kindergarten. Here attitudes of generosity and 
understanding must be formed if our form of gov- 
ernment is to continue to prove workable.” 


N.E.A. KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


This Department of the N.E.A. held two inter- 
esting sessions during the annual meeting of the 
N.E.A. in Washington in July. The following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for the coming year: 


President—Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, 318 S. Benton 
Way, Los Angeles, California 

Vice President—Mrs. Daisy Carvall, Columbia 
School, Denver, Colorado 

Secretary—Miss Florence Hamton, 1210 Granada 
Avenue, San Marino, California 


SPECIALIZATION IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The University of Chicago has recently set up 
an organization to provide for specialization in 
Child Development at the level of the Ph.D. For 
the present the programs of instruction and re- 
search are organized and supervised by the De- 
partment of Education in coéperation with the 
University Committee on Child Development. 
The committee which will supervise the students’ 
program includes a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Committee on Child De- 
velopment and the department in which the stu- 
dents’ research lies. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


The National Council of Childhood Education 
will hold two conferences in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 25 and 26 during the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
Both conferences will be held at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Convention Headquarters for the 
Council. 

Those planning to attend this meeting and 
wishing reservations at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
should write at once to the Housing Bureau, Al- 
lantic City, N. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








Unit plans in literature-——The scope of A 
Teacher’s Source Book in Literature Units for Ele- 
mentary Grades and Junior High School! would 
seem to indicate that its purpose is that of a brief 
introduction to generally accepted fundamentals 
of the unit plan, illustrated with reference sugges- 
tions. In addition to brief bibliographies, there 
are reviews of selected units from the “Teachers 
Lesson Unit Series,’’ Teachers College, Columbia 
University, examples of unit plans for “Junior 
High School,” “Intermediate Grades” and “Pri- 
mary Grades.” The subjects for the units are 
large conventional ones, those for the primary 
grades including “‘animals,” “family fun,” “mon- 
key tales,” ‘“‘playmates of 1933,” “laughter 
tales,” ‘‘the fanciful in literature” and “‘biogra- 
phy.” One point of emphasis deserves mention: 
the recognition that children’s interests in many 
subjects continue over a long period of time. 
Thus simple interest of early childhood in animals 
grows into the more complex appreciation of older 
boys and girls in animal literature. On the whole 
this Source Book will be more useful to teachers 
in the intermediate grades and the junior-high 
school than it will be to the primary school 
teacher. It suffers as do far too many publications 
of its kind from the effects of careless style and 
from poor proof reading. There is no consistent 
style used for the bibliographies, and numerous 
errors occur in the spelling of authors’ names. It 
is highly important that materials intended for 
the improvement of instruction should be in ex- 
cellent form and free from mechanical errors. 

ELOIsE RAMSEY 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stories chiefly realistic—The twelve stories in 
The Storyland Tree‘ are an attempt to build sim- 
ple stories out of the everyday experiences of 
childhood according to a formula which includes a 
few stories about pets, birthday cake, nature ex- 
periences, a Christmas story, children’s plays and 

1 Faye Henley. A Teacher’s Source Book in Literature Units for 
Elementary Grades and Junior High School. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Galena Press, 1933. Pp. IV +60. 

' Maude Lindsay. The Storyland Tree. Ulustrated by Kayren 

ar 


Draper and Mimi Clare Hill. Boston: Lathrop, Lee & Shephard Co., 
1933. Pp. X +159. $0.50. 
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games. Interspersed among the realistic stories 
are a few narratives which seem to owe their exist- 
ence to subjects from folk tales, but which have 
been shorn of all value peculiar to folk literature: 
distinctive pattern, lively animals, and gaiety. 

The verses in Part II reiterate the same notes in 
uninspired rhymes. As a whole, The Storyland 
Tree stands for the pretty and entertaining sort 
of thing given to children in the days when adults 
decided upon what was really exciting and mean- 
ingful for children. There is much emphasis upon 
the pretty, the dainty and the sentimental, but 
one listensin vain for the hearty notes of children’s 
voices at play, or the vigorous noises which al- 
ways accompany the adventuring of childhood. 
Fairly reminiscent as these stories are of a less 
realistic attitude toward children than prevails 
today, the collection will seem to promise little to 
teachers in search of stories about children. The 
realistic story demands vigorous, colorful lan- 
guage, exact images and significant details. Here 
one meets with much over-use of the word “‘it- 
tle,” a rather labored simplification of language, 
and no memorable images. 

After all, we have to reckon with the social en- 
vironment of children as we find it. There is little 
in The Storyland Tree that seems to fit in with 
the experiences of children today. The illustra- 
tions and format are uninteresting. 

ELoIsE RAMSEY 


Poetry on a leash.—The announced purpose of 
Poetry Patch House' is to help children to an ap- 
preciation of poetry by reading it. To this end 
youthful readers are invited to consider poems 
sandwiched between some extremely indifferent 
stories about dolls, playhouses, family and com- 
munity activities. The frame story, constructed 
for the purpose of hanging the poems together, 
offers the stereotyped vocabulary of a set ap- 
proach to appreciation. Useful, possibly, but 
wholly lacking in spontaneity. Throughout, chil- 
dren are reported as saying many things about 
the poems. Unfortunately, these small analysts 
say the same things over and over in the same 


! Florence Piper Tuttle. Poetry Patch House. Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont: Stephen Daye Press, 1933. Pp. X +131. $0.68. 
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careful and studied fashion which belies the ex- 
perience of teachers who have presented poetry 
in a more simple and natural way. What children 
choose to say about poetry is utterly unpredicta- 
ble and always delightful. Probably their com- 
ments are too genuine and spontaneous to be use- 
ful in the application of a formula as rigid as the 
one used in the building of Poetry Patch House. 

The selection of poetry is fairly good within 
narrow limits, which is inevitable when poetry is 
confined too closely to subjects connected with 
the social studies. There are some regrettable er- 
rors in the arrangement of certain poems; for ex- 
ample, ““The Playhouse Key’”’ by Rachel Field 
(p. 43). This poem as it appeared in Taxis and 
T oadstools is arranged in three pleasant quatrains. 
As it appears in Poetry Patch House, the quatrains 
have been ignored, and the visual aspect of the 
poem is distinctly prosaic. And one grieves to 
record that “tinkle-y with rain” must appear as 
“tinkley with rain.” “Houses” by Rachel Field 
(p. 45) contains only four lines of the original 
poem, an omission which destroys its significance. 
This sort of thing is utterly inexcusable, even 
though it may be done in the interest of matching 
reading materials with word lists. Undoubtedly 
the words in the omitted lines are not to be found 
in the Gates List. One suspects strongly that the 
design for this little reader has been wrecked by 
the zeal with which the vocabulary problem has 
transcended all other considerations in its mak- 
ing. We have the assurance that all of the words 
used in the book have been carefully checked with 
the Gates List, which means little or nothing so 
far as poetry is concerned. 

The book itself is a pleasant-looking little green 
volume with pretty pink end-papers. But why put 
poetry on a vocabulary leash when we have many 
books of poetry, both by individual poets and in 
collections, admirably suited to the interests of 
children? 

ELOISE RAMSEY 


Administration and its problems.—Probably few 
of the readers of this journal are directly responsi- 
ble for the administration of public schools but 
the work of many of them is affected in greater or 
less degree by the character and quality of the ad- 
ministration of the schools in which they are en- 
gaged. The 1934 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence* deals with administrative prob- 
lems about which all teachers and supervisors 


* National Education Association, Department of Superintend- 
ence. Critical Problems in School Administration. Twelfth Yearbook. 
— D. C.: National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 383. 

2.00. 
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need to be intelligent. Chapter III of this volume, 
The Financial Support of Public Education, is of 
special significance at this time, dealing as it does’ 
with such matters as the tax system and the place 
of state and federal support of public education, 
Other discussions of special interest to teachers 
are those concerned with the very evident trend 
toward greater participation in school supervision 
and school administration, Chapter V, and the 
teachers’ part in helping citizens to know their 
schools, Chapter IX. The latter problem is 
treated very fully in the Eighth Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, reviewed in 
the June issue of this Journal. 


An innovation in books. —Anyone interested in 
learning to identify birds by their calls and songs 
will find a short cut or at least a running start 
to this end in a recent publication.* The many 
beautifully illustrated books which have been 
written about birds have made it a comparatively 
easy matter to learn to recognize them through 





the eye but heretofore it has taken years for one 
to learn their songs. The author of Songs of Wild 
Birds is the first to make actual records of bird 
songs. Thirty-five of these recorded songs accom 
pany the book and may be used on any victrola, 
They are songs of birds common to the eastern 
part of the United States. _ 

The book itself describes the way in which th 
songs were recorded, discusses the how and why 
of bird song; and gives a brief description of each 
of the thirty-five birds whose songs are thus re- 
produced. These descriptions include the approxi- 
mate dates when the song is abundant, the usual 
location of the particular bird when he sings, 
characterizations of the song by different authors, 
and other significant items of interest about the 
singing. 

The author hopes to issue a second and perhaps} 
a third book with sets of records thus in time, 
making available a complete set of records of bird 
songs and calls for this eastern part of the coun- 
try. The present volume with its recorded songs} 
offers something for children of all ages as well as 
adults. It is an unusual and distinct contribution. 


Motion pictures and how to enjoy them.—So ex- 
tensively have motion pictures become a part of 
the social environment of children that any intel- 
ligent efforts toward minimizing their harmful ef- 
fects and increasing their values should be wel- 
comed. One of the contributors to the Payne 


* Arthur R. Brand. Songs of Wild Birds. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1934. Pp. 91. $2.00. 























Fund studies of the effect of motion pictures on 
young people has published a book* designed to 
develop higher standards of pleasure in motion 
pictures. While the author has written for high- 
school boys and girls, the information which he 
gives should aid parents and teachers in their 
guidance of younger children. 

The reader of How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures will find an interesting account of the de- 
velopment of the motion picture art. He will be 
taken to a studio to observe the multifarious 
things going on there. He will be given enlighten- 
ing information about motion-picture reviewing, 
the sources of scenarios, the technique of photog- 
raphy in picture-making, and much that is inter- 
esting concerning the settings, the handling of 
dialogue, the music, etc. All of this will open up 
new interests in the movies, lead to the develop- 
ment of higher standards for selecting pictures to 
be seen, and add greatly to one’s enjoyment of 
them. 

The book is interestingly written and gener- 
ously illustrated. It should find a place in all high- 
school libraries and is well worth thoughtful read- 
ing by parents and teachers. 


Books FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


AYER, JEAN Y. 


The Picnic Book. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. 46. $.24 
A small book in paper covers for beginners in the 
art of reading. The illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham are more attractive than those found in 
most primers. 


HARRINGTON, Ists L. 


Komoki of the Cliffs. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. Pp. 95. $1.20 


An account of the Hopi Indian children and their 
everyday activities. It is not so interestingly written 
as the author’s earlier Indian story, The Eagle’s Nest, 
but children of second or third grade who were study- 
ing Hopi Indian life would find here information of 
interest to them. The illustrations are made from 
drawings by Indian children. 


MILLER, JANE. 


Jimmy, the Grocery Man. Illustrated by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934. Pp. 88. $.64 


This is the first book in a new Community Life 
Series of readers edited by L. Thomas Hopkins and 
Lorraine Miller Sherer. Its stories tell of Jimmy’s ex- 
periences as helper in his grandfather’s grocery store. 
It contains much information which the author has 


* Edgar Dale. How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. X1+243. $1.50. 
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been careful to make accurate as well as interesting. 
The reading matter is planned for children of second 
grade level but kindergarten and first grade children 
may learn much from the attractive pictures and will 
enjoy listening to the stories, especially if they are 
engaged, at the time, in an enterprise related to this 
important feature of the community. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitcu. 


The Norwegian Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1933. Pp. 150. $.88 

This little book by the well known writer and illus- 
trator of the “Twins” series tells a vivid and some- 
what dramatic story of life on a farm in Norway as 
it is lived today. It will be thoroughly enjoyed by 
third or fourth grade children engaged in the study 
of Norse life. 


REYNOLDS, HELEN M. 


In Our Back Yard. Illustrated by Marjorie Hartwell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 
V+152. $.72. 

Here isa book that tells of the homely but delightful 
experiences of three children who lived in a “ramb- 
ling brick house” on the Hudson River. The dress of 
the figures and the types of furniture shown in the 
illustrations together with some of the activities of 
the children, such as saving scraps to sell to the rag- 
man, suggest that the story concerns children of a 
generation or more ago. One suspects that the author 
herself was. one of these fortunate children. A book 
for the recreational reading of eight and nine year old 
children. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


BIBER, BARBARA. 

Children’s Drawings: From Lines to Pictures. Illus- 
trated. The Codperating School Pamphlets, No. 6. 
New York: Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
1934. Pp. 43. $.40. 


Howarp, JAMES W. 

Getting Acquainted with Your Children. Leisure 
League Little Book, No. 3. Introduction by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: Leisure League 
of America, 1934. Pp. 64. $.25. 


NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of 
Publications, 1934. Pp. XIII+194. 


PHELAN, ANETTE M. 
A Study of School Health Standards. Menasha, Wis- 
consin: George Banta Publishing Company, 1934. 
Pp. 249. 


SHERMAN, MANDEL. 
Mental Hygiene and Education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1934. Pp. XI+295. 
$2.25. 
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Editor, ELLA RutH Boyce 








The Atlantic Monthly in its July issue gives 
some interesting results of the teaching of Ruth 
Faison Shaw. Writing under the title, “Out of 
The Mouths of Babes,” with the sub-title, ““A 
New Way To Teach The Very Young,” she first 
gives a brief explanation of her methods and then 
prints fourteen stories and poems as dictated by 
children from four to eight. She disclaims any 
connection with the “progressive”? movement in 
America which she characterizes as “the volcanic 
doctrine of untrammeled liberty for children.” 
However it would seem that whether she wishes 
to be called a “‘progressive”’ or not, her work is of 
the type known by that term in this country. For 
example she feels the child’s teacher will “best 
serve him as an interpreter, to help him discern 
the good from the bad, to assimilate the one and 
eliminate the other. The child needs most of all, 
not a preceptor, but a reservoir of understanding 
and sympathy, a pilot to help him steer clear of 
rocks and shoals. Secondly, he needs his own ma- 
terials and media of self expression, not hand-me- 
downs from the adult world calling for intellectual 
grasp beyond his development.” The Contribu- 
tor’s Column tells us that Miss Shaw is best 
known for a new medium of expression which she 
tells us the children call finger painting, which has 
been recently shown in New York. She has been 
teaching in her private schools in Rome, Paris, 
and New York and is soon to publish a book. 
This article gives a rather sketchy description of 
method being chiefly concerned with presenting 
the children’s own work. Some of these stories 
have been taken down by teachers, some by older 
children, and some have been spoken into a dicta- 
phone. She assures us of their genuineness, though 
no one who has been working with children along 
progressive lines will doubt it. They form a very 
interesting collection. One called ‘‘Colors of Life’’ 
by a six-year-old was told off and on all day like a 
serial and has many suggestive ideas. “ ‘Light Blue 
Life’ is one of the nicest. It is good and like high 
skies and blue bells and my mother’s blue eyes. 
You are happy and you have not pain or excite- 
ments. You walk on tip-toes and laugh without 
much noise—that’s a smile.” 


“A House” by a five-year-old, a poem, as Miss 
Shaw says, sums up a child’s whole philosophy of 
his need for privacy and non-interference from 
grown-ups as clearly as Virginia Woolf does it for 
her own sex in “A Room Of One’s Own.” It is: 


A house is to get in 

And to close the doors 

And be by yourself, 

Or sometime with your friend John. 


In a story by a five-year-old we find this most ex- 
pressive sentence, “He had to go away to Paris 


because of grown-up ways.” Of all the implica- | 


tions which may be made from these stories, 
teachers will probably enjoy most “Mr. Sterling 
and His Manners.” ‘“‘He had good manners, and 
he had five manners and sometimes more. One 
was for his family, one was for use in his garden, 
one was for his husband (for use when he was a 


husband), one was for his little school boys, and 


the other was for his godmother, and another for 
himself.’”’ After a description of his various uses of 
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his manners the story concludes. ‘‘He had such | 


good manners that he knew enough to teach!” 


Child Development for June has a discussion of | 
“Artificial Illumination For the Preschool Labo- | 


ratory” by Richard R. Whipple, M.S. which de- | 


scribes in detail how the illumination of the three 
rooms of the preschool laboratory of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station was improved by 


rather simple changes in design. With a brief in- | 


troduction on the importance of removing eye 
strain for little children, the author recounts his 
own early difficulties in school. He thinks that we 
do not always recognize that what seems to the 
adult simple may require tremendous effort on the 
child’s part, and he also emphasizes the fact that 
there is “overwhelming weight of evidence to 
support the opinion that glare and eye fatigue in 
the early years are particularly effective in pro- 
ducing permanent damage to the eyes.” He says 
there are ten factors to be considered: intensity, 
uniformity, diffusion, glare, shadows, color qual- 
ity, efficiency, maintenance, aesthetic suitability, 


and cost. What was done at Iowa is then fully de- | 
scribed and there are photographic illustrations — 
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to show the results. He concludes: ‘‘The rooms 
have a decided air of cheerfulness, even on a dull 
morning. One has the impression of stepping into 
sunshine on going indoors! The pyschological ef- 
fect of good lighting is of great importance. There 
is also a distinct educational value. Both children 
and visiting parents have an opportunity to see 
what good illumination looks like, and improve- 
ment at home may follow. Illumination of resi- 
dences is far behind industrial and commercial 
lighting. Is it too much to hope that good illumi- 
nation in the schools will produce in the next gen- 
eration adults who will demand proper illumina- 
tion of homes and work places?” 

In the same journal E. B. Hurlock and J. L. 
Thomson write on “Children’s Drawings: An Ex- 
perimental Study of Perception.” This paper was 
planned and supervised by one author and pre- 
sented for a Master’s essay at Columbia by the 
other. The purpose as stated was “‘to discover 
what young children perceive with sufficient con- 
sciousness to portray at a later time, when the 
object is not present, in their spontaneous draw- 
ings of eight specified objects.” The article be- 
gins with an historical summary of a number of 
studies which have been made in this field, start- 
ing with that by Barnes in 1893. This is interest- 
ing and valuable material. The present experi- 
ment was conducted in the kindergarten and first 
two grades of four schools. Each child was asked 
to draw, first a man, and then a girl, a house, a 
dog, a tree, a flower, an automobile, and a boat. 
Some interesting differences appear by grade. 
“The younger the children the less time was 
needed to produce the eight drawings. . . . There 
was a marked difference between the older and 
younger children in the amount of confidence and 
discrimination shown in their drawings. Kinder- 
garten children cheerfully and confidently drew 
any object and were usually satisfied with their 
results. The first graders were willing to attempt 
anything but were often critical of their results. 
The second graders were often skeptical of their 
abilities even before beginning to draw and made 
discriminating remarks about the finished prod- 
uct.” It seems that some interesting studies might 
be made in this field. Is it an inevitable part of 
maturing that one loses confidence or is it a result 
of the differences with which the children’s efforts 
are received as they progress through school? 
Some interesting conclusions are made and some 
comparisons between age and intelligence. The 
author believes that “‘between the ages of 43 and 
8} years, inclusively, the ability for accurate and 
detailed perception shows a more constant rela- 
tionship to chronological age than to intelligence.” 
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He also thinks that “further collections of draw- 
ings made by children who have been allowed to 
draw freely, as a means of self-expression, would 
offer valuable material for psychological study.” 
One finding which is at variance with the experi- 
ence of many kindergartners and which might 
prove a rewarding field for further study is that 
“there is little evidence of interest in formal de- 
sign.”” He quotes three other authors who are of 
the same opinion, one even stating it does not 
appear until eleven. The children did, however, 
show an interest in balance of form and color. 
He says, “If the drawing had not been placed in 
the center of the paper, and it seldom had, the 
child would seize a crayon of any color, and add 
some associated object which nicely balanced the 
6X9 paper.” 


School Executives Magazine for July hasan arti- 
cle by N. C. Kearney, superintendent of schools 
in Hancock, Minnesota, on ‘““Do-Don’ts in School 
Publicity.” This is a timely article in view of the 
importance of school publicity which recently 
has been so strongly presented. He criticizes such 
things as invidious comparisons with other school 
systems, spectacular exercises, business-getting, 
unwise curtailments, curriculum revisions, pub- 
licized teachers, and school newspapers, in so 
far as these things are unprofessional and limited. 
His article is really a call to the use of high 
standards of professionalism in every attempt to 
have the schools presented to the general public. 
In summary he says: “Be cautious in using pub- 
licity that puts other educational institutions in 
a comparatively poorer light. Avoid publicity 
programs that base claims to distinction on the 
narrow basis of excellence in one or two extra- 
curricular activities. Eschew claiming credit for 
economies and curtailments that should never 
have been made. Make positive attempts to 
remedy existing limitations to educational prog- 
ress. Concentrate on publicity and interpreta- 
tion that is broad enough and tolerant enough to 
benefit the cause of a universal and general educa- 
tion. At the same time give your words an every- 
day human touch by avoiding technicalities and 
professional obscurities.”’ 


In Parents for July, Patty Smith Hill writes on 
“Is There Danger Ahead?” She contrasts the 
ideals of an older day when she says: ‘“‘Unques- 
tioning obedience to adults was the supreme vir- 
tue of childhood and youth. The good child was 
the one who acquiesced most gracefully to adult 
demands and gave the least trouble.”” While she 
agrees that this was an utterly mistaken attitude 
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she feels that the time has come to recognize the 
dangers in our present attitude of considering the 
child and his desires too much. She says: “‘Intelli- 
gent obedience is now and always has been a ne- 
cessity in family and community life whether 
found in the relation of adult and child in families 
or in communities.” She feels that the newer 
order while doing so much for children may do 
harm in that it “may be depriving the new gen- 
eration of opportunities to learn wholesome 
habits of self control and social consideration.” 
She points out the difference between “‘adult re- 
pression and healthy forms of self-denial stimu- 
lated by a genuine social motive.’’ As a practical 
method of helping the children to achieve this de- 
sirable attitude she cites the importance of their 
living in an atmosphere where mutual considera- 
tion is practiced by all. The article then goes on 
to cite a number of practical illustrations of how 
this sort of training can be given without doing 
violence to the child’s needs and wishes. In the 
same magazine Dorothy Baruch writes on “Help- 
ing Boys and Girls To Tell The Truth.” There 
seems to be general agreement on the method by 
which particular traits can be developed in chil- 
dren and this is a re-statement of the general prin- 
ciple in the field of truthfulness. First is the recog- 
nition that children will reflect the color of the 
atmosphere in which they live. If it is truthful, 
they are more apt to be. Mrs. Baruch points out 
how untruthful most adults complacently are and 
yet how disturbed by the same lapses on the part 
of their children. She goes farther and shows how 
much emphasis and actual training is put on hav- 
ing the child untruthful and quotes the Daisy 
Maude’s jingle from ‘‘Poetry World.” 


Feed him legends of the stork 
With babies in the skies, 

And Santa crooked as a fork— 
Then spank him when he lies. 


Mrs. Baruch goes on to show how much train- 
ing in so-called politeness is really training in lying 
and indicates some better ways. The teacher is 
not free from blame in this sort of training. 
“Whether the child excels or not depends a lot 
on whether he can express to her not what he 
honestly believes but what she wants to hear. ‘I 
can’t stand Dickens, but I raved on, you can just 
bet, because Miss Horner’s crazy about him, and 
I’ve got to get decent grades,’ is a type of untruth- 
fulness more frequently entered into than con- 
fessed.’”’ It seems to sum up finally as to whether 
adults can stand the truth, so the article con- 
cludes: ‘‘Do we adults who chorus, ‘How can we 
teach our children the truth?’ really want to have 
them learn to confront us with the truth? Could 
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we bear it? While the goal of tomorrow may be 
different, it sometimes seems that today we try 
to cultivate no absolute truth in our children. The 
present forces us brazenly to wonder whether to 
succeed, to be accepted by others, a person must 
know when to lie and when not to lie. Yet, can 


not our goal be to help our children honestly to 
discern the truth so that they may be free-choos- 
ing as to whether or not they wish to use it? Can 
we not help them to evaluate objectively the con- 
sequences to others and to themselves of the vari- 
ous sorts of untruths? Can we not help them to 
know that a person is not truly mature unless he 
is able to face himself truthfully?” 


A new magazine, Parent Education, printed by 
the National Council of Parent Education as a 
service bulletin for members of interested profes- 
sions devotes its second issue, June, to a discus- 
sion of Parent Education in religious fields. Harry 
C. Munro of the International Councilof Religious 
Education writes on the work of the Protes- 
tant Churches in this field, Edgar Schmiedeler 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
writes of the Catholic activities, and Israel S. 
Chipkin of the Jewish Education Association 
tells what the Jewish agencies are doing. These 
articles all disclose great poverty in the lines of 
parental education programs. But the very fact 
that they have been written and printed indicates 
that fresh effort in this field is probable. Here 
are three typical quotations: “It is apparent 
that at present parent education is not considered 
an essential part of the educational program of 
the great majority of churches. The naive hope is 
still widespread that a church program of Chris- 
tian education for children and youth can be suc- 
cessful in spite of or without much regard for the 
home situations in which the learners are living.” 
And “To sum up, it would seem that so far as 
actual accomplishments in the field of parent edu- 
cation are concerned, there is little reason for 
complacency on the part of Catholics.” And 
again, “One fact is quite evident. If more cen- 
tralized organization and direction of parental ac- 
tivities were made possible, their present number 
and variety could be made more effective educa- 
tional instruments in the Jewish educational pro- 
gram.” This magazine also lists under a number 
of different headings unpublished and incomplete 
studies and research in parent education. 


The New Era Magazine issues a special double 
number for March and April and announces a 
special number for the end of June on Music. 

In this issue Laurin Zilliacus writes on Exami- 
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nations and makes some interesting conclusions. 
His country is Finland and of course conditions 
as to examinations differ widely in different coun- 
tries. He says, ‘“There is a legitimate function for 
examining, and there are useful forms of tests. 
The legitimate function is not that of a control 
from the outside—which will always tend to im- 
poverish the product it is intended to guarantee 
—but that of a tool in the hands of the teacher 
and the taught.” However his most interesting 
statement is his final one with the sub-title, 
“Education Must Live Dangerously.” “Oppres- 
sive examinations and rigid curricula are a chil- 
dren’s disease of mass education. They are the at- 
tempt of society to obtain guaranteed product in 
the face of large numbers and a huge machine. 


But you cannot play for safety in education. 
Every advance is here gained by the creative acts 
of free individuals. Every way out of the present 
impasse leads in some measure to a loosening of 
the bonds, to experiment and therefore uncer- 
tainty, to elasticity and therefore variation, to 
trust and therefore risk. A vast factory turning 
out standardized goods may with advantage be 
highly centralized and have minutely specified 
functions and controls for its different depart- 
ments. An educational system can be managed in 
the same way; if it is, it can even be made to a 
considerable extent failure-proof and fool-proof 
in turning out a product that comes up to certain 
minimum specifications; but that product will not 
be homo sapiens.” 





A. C. E. 


1935 


Convention 


SWAMPSCOTT-BY-THE-SEA 
MASSACHUSETTS 


What Are Your Plans for the Summer of 1935? 


Are you planning to study? 


Come to Swampscott and after the convention attend the summer session at one of 
the New England colleges or universities. 


Are you planning a trip abroad? 


Come to Swampscott and after the convention sail from a New England port. 


Are you planning recreation? 


Come to Swampscott and after the convention visit a mountain or seashore resort in 


New England. 


At the Denver meeting of the A. C. E. in 1933 the twenty New England branches were 





pleased to have the Association accept their invitation to hold the 1935 convention at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. This new plan of invitation by a group of states rather than 
by a single city group is bringing about a fine spirit of codperation, and under the earnest 
leadership of Miss Sarah Marble the regional organization is formulating stimulating plans. 
The invitation is sponsored by the Commissioners of Education of the six New England 
states and by the presidents of nine Eastern universities. 

Through the stimulus of the convention plans, six new branches have been formed and 
add their cordial welcome bidding you “Come to Swampscott in ’35.”’ 


The Journal will bring you convention plans from month to month. 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


Editor, EL1zABETH MOORE MANWELL 








What Behavior in Children is Serious? Two 
studies have been made on this subject during the 
past year,' one in the city of Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, and the other in New York 
City.? The results, in their agreements and differ- 
ences, cannot fail to be of interest to the teacher. 

The purpose of each study was to carry on the 
investigation of Dr. E. L. Wickman (reported in 
this Journal four years ago) on Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Altitudes in an effort to find 
out what problems among children’s behavior are 
most frequently met by teachers, which ones the 
teachers consider most serious, and to what extent 
the teachers’ judgments correspond with the esti- 
mates of mental hygienists and specialists in the 
field of child behavior. 

Dr. Wickman asked a large group of teachers in 
Minneapolis and Cleveland to list the behavior of 
children which they most frequently met and to 
rank these items in the order of their seriousness. 
Their judgments of the children’s behavior diffi- 
culties were as follows: 

immoralities 

dishonesties 

trangressions against authority 
more serious than 

violations of orderliness in the classroom 

violations of application to school work 
more serious than 

extravagant, aggressive personality and be- 

havior traits 
and all the above more serious than 

withdrawing, recessive personality and be- 

havior traits. 


When Dr. Wickman submitted the same list to 
a group of thirty mental hygienists and asked 
them to rank the behavior in the order of their 
seriousness, they considered: 


withdrawing, recessive personality and _ be- 
havior traits 
more serious than 
dishonesties, cruelty, temper tantrums, tru- 
ancy 


1 Laycock, S. R. (““Teachers’ Reactions to Maladjustments of 
School Children.””) In British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. IV. Feb. 1934. 11-29. 

? Bain, Winifred. E. (“A Study of the Attitudes of Teachers To- 
ward Behavior Problems.”) In Child Development, Vol. V, March, 
1934. Pp. 19-35. 


more serious than 
immoralities, violations of school work re. 
quirements 
extravagant behavior traits 
more serious than 
transgressions against authority, violations of 
orderliness in class. 


When the rating of the teachers and the mental 
hygienists were compared, the agreement wags 
found to be —.125. In summarizing his work Dr, 


Wickman’s inference in comparing these judg- 


ments was that teachers, as contrasted with men- 
tal hygienists, are more concerned over problems 
which interfere with the teachers’ moral sensitive- 


ness and authority, or which frustrate their im- | 


mediate teaching purposes than they are over 
problems which affect only the welfare of the in- 


dividual child. The teachers’ reactions are explain- 


able in the ‘‘psychology of frustration.’’ But since 
in considering the interacting nature of the be- 
havior between teacher and child we see that each 
is stimulating and re-stimulating the other, by the 
teacher’s ‘“‘counter-attacking the attacking types 
of problems and by indulging the withdrawing 
types, the underlying difficulties of adjustment in 
each case are increased and the undesirable ex- 
pressions of social behavior are further en- 
trenched.” 

At Saskatoon Dr. Laycock has repeated this 
study to see whether his results would be con- 
sistent with those of Dr. Wickman. He asked 167 
teachers having contact with about 7000 children 
to rate their problems in teaching, using the 
Wickman forms for rating. 

In general the Canadian study showed strik- 
ingly consistent results with the earlier American 
study, the teachers giving first and second place 
in order of seriousness to ‘‘violations of general 
standards of morality” and “transgressions 
against authority,” and considering as least seri- 
ous ‘difficulties with other children” and ‘‘unde- 
sirable personality traits.” When their ratings 
were compared with those of the mental hygien- 
ists in the American study, there was agai n anega- 
tive agreement, the correlation being —.118. 

In New York Dr. Bain carried on in further de- 
tail a similar study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with three different groups of teach- 
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ers: one group in a class in child development, a 
second group in a class in parent education, and 
a third group in a class in teacher training. She 
gave the Wickman rating scales to groups of 
teachers in 1927 and repeated this with similar 
groups in 1932 to see whether there is a growing 
tendency among educators in general to modify 
their teachings in terms of mental hygiene princi- 
ples. She also gave groups of the same teachers 
opportunity to rate children’s behavior before and 
after the teachers were in certain courses of 
educational study, and she also compared the 
teachers’ ratings of behavior of boys with ratings 
of girls. She found that in general what the 
teachers considered serious in a boy was also 
considered serious in a girl. 

In her 1927 study Dr. Bain found that of the 
three groups of teachers she studied, the group in 
Child Development agreed very closely in their 
ratings with those of the Wickman teachers when 
they rated the behavior items before their semes- 
ter of study. The correlations of the ratings of 
each of these groups at Columbia with those of 
the mental hygienists of the Wickman study, be- 
fore and after their study at Columbia in 1927, is 
as follows: 


Class 
Boys 
Child Development 18 
Parent Education 53 
Teacher Training 15 


In 1932 the correlations of ratings on both boys 
and girls of similar groups of teachers at Colum- 
bia with the mental hygienists of the Wickman 
study are: 


Class 
Child Development .64 
Parent Education 84 


Teacher Training S51 

These figures indicate that in 1927 teachers 
who were enrolled in courses in child develop- 
ment and parent education were more open to 
the mental hygiene point of view and received 
more mental health principles in their university 
class room work than the teachers in the teacher 
training course, for the latter made very little 
change in their order of rating after a semester of 
study. 

The same lack of improvement with respect to 
mental health values is apparent in the class en- 
rolled in teacher training at Columbia in 1932, 
but in 1932 it can be seen that all classes, even 
before their semester of study, had a much higher 
agreement with the mental hygienists of the 


Before semester of study 


Before semester of study 
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Wickman study. However in 1932, as Dr. Bain 
points out, there was a much wider spread of 
opinion among the teachers, indicating that while 
the pendulum of progressive education has swung 
some teachers a long way, many others are still 
holding fast to the old order. 

Significant implications for education are made 
by both Dr. Laycock and Dr. Bain. Dr. Laycock 
writes in his conclusions in deploring the lack of 
agreement of the Canadian teachers with those of 
the mental hygienists: ‘“The teacher must be led 
to understand in terms of the child’s own develop- 
ment and adjustment to life the importance of at- 
tention to the development of wholesome per- 
sonality and behavior traits, instead of the more 
purely intellectual efforts ... teachers must be 
trained in the diagnostic point of view in educa- 
tion in order that underlying emotional or other 
causes of personality and behavior problems may 
be treated scientifically, rather than by the 
blanket method of severe discipline which was ap- 
plied not so much to underlying causes as to out- 
ward symptoms of maladjustments.”’ 

Dr. Bain in her conclusions points out the same 
need among teachers and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of understanding child development rather 


After semester of study 


Girls Boys Girls 
.24 A7 43 
54 71 .68 
17 21 .20 


than teaching methods alone. However, she con- 
siders that teachers need to continue to think 
clearly what their goals are and to avoid changing 
their values without a thorough understanding of 


After semester of study 
66 
.79 
A7 


the significance of such change. Since the teachers 
in her 1932 study considered that transgressions 
against authority, dishonesty, profanity, and un- 
willingness to accept outward restraint were less 
serious than the teachers in the 1927 study, Dr. 
Bain points out that such shift in ratings gives 
“some occasion for caution lest the newer stand- 
ards lose sight of social integrity.” If children 
need not show consideration for ‘‘authority, either 
of man or the Deity,’ what are they to have in 
its place? In the guidance of children extremes of 
liberty or license are to be avoided as much as 
extremes of discipline, and the teacher must be 
ever on the alert to keep a whole balance of values, 
personal and social, in guiding the child. 
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thoroughness the experimental find- 
ings in the field of child psychology. 

CH I LD It is particularly valuable for the 

Pp SYCH OLO GY sound evaluation and orientation of 


all available research data. It will 


By give the student a thorough ground- 
George D. Stoddard 


Professor of Child Psychology, University of lowa work in the subject and guide him 


Beth L. Wellman in further researches. Written by ex- 
jate P. Child Psychology, ‘ a Se 
aaa Votes of — a al perienced authorities, it maintains a 


‘i high quality of scholarship and sci- 
(Experimental Education Series Edited by 
Harriet E. O’Shea) entific exactness. $2.50 


i The Macmillan Company New York 
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Plan now for 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 5-11, 1934 


Nearly 1000 of the special American Education 1 Handbook for 1934 
Week kindergarten packets were distributed in 1933 1 colored Announcement Poster 
at cost price. The 1934 packet, prepared with the co- —_ 50 gummed stickers in color 
operation of the Association for Childhood Educa- —_50 leaflets “Your Child and His 
tion, contains a large amount of material specially School” 
selected as helps to the teacher in the kindergarten ee Beason: m — oe 
and lower grades. At the right is a partial list of the Why Dol Send My Child to 
items included. Kindergarten” 

“American Education Week 

and the Teacher of Young 





Division of Publications, National Education Association, Children” 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. ' “What the Kindergarten Has 
; ' Done For My Child” 
Please send me ....... American Education Week packets for | ws ne » fh ~ 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers for which I inclose  : The Value of Kindergartens 
$ ; “A Reading Lesson for Prim- 
eeeeereeeeseseeeses ary Children” 


And other helpful materials 
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